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*- Bring me unto my trial when you will ! 
0 Died he not in his bed ? 
© Where ſhould he die? 
„Can I make men live whether they will or no? 
„ Oh! torture me no more, I will confeſs! 
& Alive again! then ſhew me where he is! 
« Comb down y EN hair! Look! look! it ſtands upright! 
„Like lime-twigs, ſet to catch my winged foul. 


« Give me ſome danke t 
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the tall thiſtle, and the flowers of the 
£7 


keld, ſprung, unmoleſted, round her pen- 


'* live grave.“ 


— 


— 


chilling damp fell heavy on his heart. 
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The rays of the moon played on their 
tombſtones; and, as Waldorf knelt 
Vou, II. B beſide 


4 Hr reached the lonely ſport, and its 


ee "PW 


beſide them, he bedewed the ſilent 
marble with his tears. A plain inſcrip- 
tion, on the tomb of Millroh, ſignified 
her name and age — that of Sophia 
boaſted all the ſuperb grandeur of a 
Catholic interment: the age of the latter 
was nineteen, and a prolix epitaph ſet 
forth her beauty and qualifications. 
The modeſt, unaſſuming Millroh had 
bad adieu to life ere ſhe had attained 
her five · and- twentieth year: no pom- 
pous eulogium ſatiriſed her aſhes; but 
the calm ſobriety of death reigned 
with decent humility over her ſilent 


The tall thiſtle, and the flowers of the 
field, ſprung, unmoleſted, round her 
penſive grave; but the gorgeous tomb 

1 ; 2 29 of 
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of Sophia was continually cleared from 
| weeds ; and the perſecuted violet, whoſe | 
free-born temper led it to familarize 
with its neareſt neighbour, unconſcious _ 
of diſtinction, was obliged to ſeek a 
' pillow for its head on the neglected 
ſtone of Millroh. 


Here, in lonely ſilence, Waldorf 
flung himſelf on the earth. Already, 
he exclaimed, * nas her innocent form 
e begun to moulder in the duſt!” 
Riſing ſobs interrupted utterance : after 
a pauſe, he added, Could they but 
« ſee their murderer writhe with an- 
* guiſh and repentance, perhaps they 
* would forgive him.” At that .mo- 
ment a willow, which bent over him, 
fanned his face with its drooping 
B82 branches: 


* 
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branches: as the wind whiſtled through 


its leaves, he ſtarted and ſprung. from 
che ground. 


— 


e Tis but the wind,” he ſaid in a 


low voice, and gazed penſively on the 


tree, The moon ſhone, bright, and he 


_ diſcerned an inſcription cut in the bark, 


which we tranſcribe, for the informa- 
tion of the reader, to the following 


« Should chance, or defigu- ever direft a mur- 


3 dererto the ſpot where his innacent vii 
c n eber ſleep, may he learn to repent an 4 


« "reform! if it is poſſible that the voice of 
* virtue can ever impreſs ſo vile an aſſaſſin. 
ge Already contempt and hate purſue him 
« through the world ! Oh, may his path of 
* wy lead to the grave, and death cloſe 
56 his 


5 
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his proſpects for ever Vet, let me pauſe 
„ while God is merciful! repent, and be 
6 forgiven.— Still Zeuna warns. thek. Oh, 


cc diſregard him no more! 


It is impoſſible to deſcribe the ſen- 
fations that overcame Waldorf on the 
peruſal of this. He reclined againſt the 
tree, and wept in 1 Bitter n and 
ene SID e ' 

40 be eat himſelf on the tomb of 
Millroh, while his burſting heart ſwelled 
in his miſerable boſom. He twined his 
hands round the gawdy weeds growing 
on its ſurface, and tore them up by the 
roots. Unfortunate Millroh,” ſaid 


he, “thy murderer fhall protect from 
© weeds the turf that reſts on thy 
B 3 « boſon” 


a 


1 
« boſom.”—As he ſpoke, a large earth- 


— 


worm wound round his fingers. He 
raiſed a ſtone to cruſh the noxious rep- 

tile, but it writhed round his arm. A 
dreadful idea occurred that reptile 
might have ſprung from the aſhes of 
Millroh. His heart ſickened at the 
reflection he tore it from his arm— 
then, violently ſnuddering, he ſprung 
from the grave, and ruſned away. He 
entered a lonely foreſt—horrid reflec- 
tions tortured his mind - miſery over- 

powered him and he ſunk ſenſeleſs on 
the ground. 7: 


cHaPTER . 


CHAPTER II. 


7 The events of paſt years now ſeem as the 
« viſions of yeſterday, —-Ah!l would the dear 
* ſecluſion had zever ceaſed ! 


RETURNING reaſon brought in- 
_ creaſe of anguiſh ; he ſtaggered towards 
the Hotel where he had firſt gone on 
his arrival, and there ſtrove to reſume 
ſome compoſure, The next morning 


B 4 he 


2 
he placed his portmanteau in a poſt- 
chaiſe, where he threw himſelf, propo- 
ſing to travel till he had chaſed away 
his unpleaſant reflections. 


Unfortunately theſe attempts proved 
unſucceſsful : a dejection, he could not 
diſpel, undermined his ſpirits ; no ſo- 
phiſtry could lull the voice of conſcience 
Vit would no longer be ſtifled - nought 
could heal the deep wounds of his 
mind and without power to reſiſt its 
vehemence, he ſunk into deſpondency. 


It was then the parting words of 
Herman recurred to him; it was then 
he perceived the truth of thoſe argu- 
ments he had once cenſured as miſan- 

| 1 55 and unjuſt. How did he 
; regret 
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| regret the quiet ſolitude, where, obſcure 
and innocent, he at leaſt retained that” 


peace of mind, which now had quitted 
him for ever! Full of ſuch reflections, 


he determined to viſit the good Recluſe, 


and pour his ſorrows in his friendly 


cc 


cc- 


cc 


cc 


cc 


As he entered the lonely foreſt, ima- 
gination flew back to paſt events. It 


was here,” he exclaimed,. © I ſtopped 


to view the ſurrounding landſcape; 


it was #bere I viewed the mount of 


Calemberg, and all the riſing ſpires 


and turrets of Vienna. There the 


chaſſeur accoſted me; and from that 


tree the good Solitary emerged, to 
check, with the force of his eloquence, 
my loud lamentations. The events of 


F ce paſt. 


Thy 
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“e paſt years. now ſeem as the viſions of 
cc yeſterday.—Ah !. would. the dear ſe- 
«.clufton had never ceaſed I—that, like 
« the wandering bird, I had never left 
< the warm neſt in ſearch of guilt and 
% woe -I ſhould not then return to 


0 


— 


the loved ſcenes of youth, heart- 


98 


* 


wounded and miſerable.“ 


Soon he reached the peaceful ſpot— 


tears of ſenſibility roſe in his eyes—the 


wild trees, planted by his own hands, 


had arrived at maturity ; and the col- 
lection of plants he had cultivated, and 
called his ſhrubbery, had reached per- 
fection. He ſtopped to contemplate 
the innocent ſcene, then haſtened to 


the houſe. Alone, in a neat little room, 
the aged Anthony was reading ; and 
his 


1 1 


his ancient ſpaniel lay at his feet. The 
ſwift evolutions of time had not de- 
prived him of the majeſty that ever 
characteriſed him; an air of pious ſe- 
renity dwelt on his features, and his 
ſilver locks increaſed. the venerable re- 
ſpectability of his appearance : he raiſed 
his eyes, and in a moment Waldorf was 

in his arms. That youthful bloom, 
which eighteen years had mellowed into 
man, no longer bluſhed on his cheek. 
Perpetual anxieties had diſperſed the 
ſmiles of contentment, and ſubſtituted 
an habitual air of gloom and anguiſh— 
frowns lowered on his brow, and heavy 
thought had furrowed his intelligent 


countenance. : 


B 6 A pabſe 
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A pauſe more eloquent than words 
ſucceeded; the eyes of Waldorf ſeemed 
burſting with the majeſtic energy of 
intellect yet he continued ſilent; the 
aged ſpaniel licked his paſſive hands, 

and tears inſenſibly ſtreamed down 3 
pallid cheeks. 


& My ſon,” interrupted Herman, 
© the world has uſed you ill: expe- 
* rienee can alone teach humility; and 
cc here you may, in future, find that 
ce tranquillity you could only eſtimate, 
ec by being deprived of. When rank 
te and fortune uſhered me into the 
c world, I expected happineſs to flow 


ce from all quarters—my ſoul over- 


ce flowed with benevolence—I ſought 
beer 
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« for love and friendſhip in return 
thought I had gained them. Ex- 
« perience ſhewed me my error, and 
ce ingratitude and fraud puſhed me to 
te the brink of ruin—heart-broke and 
« diſconſolate, my heart turned to 
e oall—I curſed the world, and ſought 


La) 


« for refuge in ſolitude.” 


Here Waldorf ſtrove to appear com- 
poſed.—< Father, he exclaimed, 60 you 
te was injured, but did not injure: con- 
ce ſcious innocence calmed your grief 
te in the intenſeſt miſery ; but he who 
« jnjured, had no conſcious rectitude 
ce to calm his grief. Which then is the 
© moſt miſerable—the victim, or the 
© aggreſſor? Prithee, anſwer,” he added, 
with a look of anguiſh, 


« Virtue,” 
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e Virtue,” anſwered the Solitary, * 
* a continual ſubject of happineſs: 
& but that delightful ſolace deſerts the 
« unjuſt; remorſe tears his heart, and 
« no ſplendor can bribe it to ſilence 
ee but the innocent victim has a pleaſing 
te reflection that bears him up. Cer- 
ce tainly the ſtate of perſecuted inno- 
© cence is ſuperior to that of trium- 
«© phant guilt, Let Heaven continue 
« me injured, but preſerve me from 


6e being the yurer.” 


6 Then I can zever be happy,” 


_ exclaimed Waldorf vehemently, and 


ruſhed from the room. 


i, 


CHAPTER 


CHAPTER III. 


It glares on my mental eye—it fits on my 
„ heart-ſtrin git ſtalks through my brain 
44 on the green, in the valley, in the world, 
« in the wilderneſs, it riſes to appall : I /ee.it,.. 
Lil it; II—bear it.. 


HxRMANx ſought him in the charm- 
ing ſpot his own hands had ſo often cul- 
tivated ; he deſcried him among the 
trees, and he haſtened to Join him. 


cc My 


* 
cc 


Ty 
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« My ſon!” he exclaimed, e why 


do you deſpair ? Where injuries are 


unwillingly committed, though they 
are ſufficient occaſions for our regret, 


they afford no ground for condemna- 


tion. Any ſymptoms of remorſe, 


under ſuch circumſtances, are evi- 


dences of a weak ſcrupuloſity, rather 


than unſhaken integrity. Suppreſs 
then ſuch. emotions, nor give way to 
fears and doubts, at once ſo melan- 


choly and erroneous,” 


An expreſſion of horror roſe on the 


countenance of Waldorf, as the Recluſe 
ſpoke, — « Father, you know not my 


caſe! “ he replied. „ Guilt haunts 
me like a ſpectre; when I ſeek re- 


* poſe, It * my aching head from 
cc the 


1 


« the couch—it glares on my mental 
te eye —it fits on my heart- ſtrings—it 
* ſtalks through my brain: on the 
« green, in the valley, in the world, 
1985 in the wilderneſs, it riſes to appall : 
« I fee it, I feel it; I- I—ar it.“ 
Here his eyes aſſumed an air of wild- 
neſs; he inclined his head, as he con- 
cluded the ſentence, with an air of an- 
| guiſh, as if liſtening to the ſudden ſug- 
geſtion of ſome inviſible being—* With 
„ my will I -have murdered a. man,” 
he cried, 


The Recluſe ſnatched his hand—it 
trembled in the graſp: he wiſhed to 
hide his face, while his dark eyes rolled 
convulſively, and his ſtruggling muſcles 

| ſtrove. 
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ſtrove to relax in tears: a crimſon fluſh 


roſe on his cheeks, then diſappeared 


like a flaſh of lightning; and the hue 
of death imperceptibly chilled his fea- 


tures. Oh! Herman,“ he faltered 
out, I never, again, ſhall find peace: 


(c would I had never left this retreat of 


te peace and innocence! 


« Leave it no more then,” inter- 
rupted Herman; * but here in ſoli- 


« Solitude !” exclaimed he, “ would 
« but nurſe my griefs, and give me 
« leiſure to be wretched. Secluſion 
<« 15 for the good, but not for me.” 


ec Here, 


L 49:1 
“ Here,” continued the Recluſe, * you 
© may repent in ſilence, and drink 
* a long oblivion to ſorrows, till peace 
e again ſhall ſmile on retirement.“ 


« But not on me,” repeated Waldorf 
mournfully. 


«© A virtuous futurity,” rejoined the 
good Recluſe, © may expiate your for- 
« mer errors; after a time, you will 
e think on the paſt with tranquillity. 
ce How great are the pleaſures of me- 
cc mory—" 


And the pains!” ſaid Waldorf ve- 
hemently. 


A pauſe 


ſ o 1} 
A pavſe ſucceeded, and they ad- 
vanced towards a ſmall ſhrubbery. 
Herman ſtopped, and pointed to a vine, 
-whoſe cluſtering branches were entwined 
in thoſe of a yew ; the purple vintage, 
and the once verdant leaves, hu ng ſhrunk 
and withered; by its ſide was a waving 
willow, which ſeemed to mark its decay 
with pity, 
% Behold that vine,“ ſaid Herman, 
once flouriſhing, till it deſerted the 
« humble willow, to cling round the 
e inſidious yew, whoſe baneful influence 
ce has at length deſtroyed the credulous 
e plant; mark the inference, and find 
cc a moral in allegory. Did you not 
« deſert me for the world ? and has 
cc not 


— 


Er 22. 1 
« not your credulity met with a ſad 


ec reward?” 


Waldorf ſighed heavily, and gazed 
on the withered ſhrub. *© Surely,” 


ejaculated Herman, I am the cre- 
« dulous vine, you the humble humble 
ce willow, and Lok the poiſonous yew.” 


' CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER IV. | 


ce Fancy ſpangled every ſcene, and his ſoul was 
« diſſolved in a ſea of dreams.“ | 


In a few days Waldorf once more 
quitted a ſolitude which offered no 
charms to a diſpoſition ſuch as his; 
with tears he quitted the Recluſe. 
C « My ſon,” faid the good old man, with 
tears in his eyes, I part from you 
5 « with 
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c with pain, when I think of the pre- 
ce cipice you continue to advance upon. 
« Here, in obſcure retreat, you might 


c 


* 


calmly breathe the remnant of your 
dec days.“ 


« Alas! my father,” replied the lan- 
guiſhing youth, © repoſe is for the 
cc peaceful: but could you expect a 
man in agony to enjoy ſleep! No, 
<« let me crouch under the ſtorm, nor 
« ſtrive againſt the horror of my fate.” 


A few hours brought him to a ſmall 
town, where he hired a chaiſe to pro- 
ceed on his travels. The moon had riſen, 
and the night was ſerene and clear. 
He caſt himſelf in the chaiſe, and bade 
the poſtillion drive gently. A ſoft me- 

lancholy 
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lancholy roſe on his mind, the madneſs 
of grief was calmed, and his thoughts 
pauſed on every ſcene with languid 

tranquillity. He paſſed the long gra- 
velled roads, chequered by the idle 
moon- beams, with a ſenſation of de- 
light, The humming beetle ſtumbled 


. againſt his face—the flapping bat en- 


tered his carriage windows—the glow- 
worms twinkled in the air - nature 
ſeemed ſettled in a calm. What a 
ce night for meditation !” ejaculated 
Waldorf. Reflection no longer raiſed 


terrors in his mind—his exalted judge- 
ment ſhewed him that the imaginations 


of man were futile and ridiculous—and 
that to deprecate their cenſure was 
unworthy of thinking beings. A new 


train of thoughts ran through his mind, 


as 
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as ſtars acroſs the horizon; and, reeli- 
ning his head in an eaſy poſition for a 
moment, he ſmiled away his ſorrows. 
Free from the bondage of a vicious 

education, and far from the reproaches 
of the ignorant, a ſerenity of mind 
ſpangled every ſcene, and his ſoul 
was wafted into the world of viſion. 
« Men of duſt,” he exclaimed, ce crea- 


« tures of folly, turn your eyes in- 


« wards, and view the cabal of error 
ce of which you are conſtantly the ſport 5 
and learn to _ the mind with its 
« own energies.“ 


La) 


c 


* 


Theſe modifications gradually ; 
troduced the grey dawn the ſun 55 
through the dewy miſt, and laughed on 


the hills, Waldorf ſunk into repoſe, till 
C 1 
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the chaiſe W and obliged him te 
enter an inn. Here he remained till 
preparations were made for his return 


to Spain, to Lok, and his little retreat 


ſhaded with cork-trees. 


Soon he arrived in Spain ; and, after 
2 ſhort journey, he again entered his 
houſe. There till was Lok, and a little | 


ſtranger ſmiling on his knee, to whom 


Waldorf felt inſenſibly attached. Lok 
thruſt a letter 1 inte his hand, and bade 
him add 


THE LETTER. 


de Principle impels me to 1 
« in ſome degree, your ſorrow. The 


e fruits of our love accompanies this 
ce with 
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ce with anguiſh—T part with it, but 
cc take! it, and may you ſtill be happy!“ 


« HELENA b 


Waldorf gazed around him, then 
ſeized the little ſtranger, the child of 
Helena, and preſſed it to his breaſt. 
<« My child!“ he exclaimed, and n 


into an 1 agony of tears. 


C 2 CHAPTER 
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e How cruel to deprive à parent of his child!“ 


WY 


Tr appeared the child had been left 
by a man, two days after Waldorf had 
gone —he immediately departed, before 
he could be queſtioned, leaving the 
note affixed to the infant. When the 
tranſports of its happy parent had ſome- 
Hr 8 What 


P 
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what abated, he entered into a relation 
of what had occurred during his travels. 
The remembrance of Millroh ſtill: ſof- 
tened his eyes. with. a tender languor, 
while the ſtern glance of Lok for a mo- 
ment relaxed, when he conſidered the 
unfortunate girl was now added to his 
liſt of victims. Helena, Sophia, Mill- 
roh, and Zin, floated in his imagina- 
tion: * The dangers of philoſophy are 
ce the agents of death! he exclaimed. 


Talk not of dangers now,” replied 
Waldorf, and ſmiled on his child. 
* 2 5 | | | 
Again ſportive imagination traced 
ſcenes of felicity—he who was no longer 
to fight with the ſtorm, but to bare his 
boſom to the barbed arrows-of miſery, 
8 5 again 


1 


| again fell in love with life, again abjured 
ſtoiciſm, and again thought of happineſs 
and his child. How cruel to deprive 
«a parent of his child!“ "—_— 
exclaimed Lok. 


1 enen Lok i» replied Waldorf, 
« to raiſe ſuch thoughts.” A deathy 
paleneſs creeping over his features, he 
thought of the Duke—and felt a wrerch 
indeed, | a Fe 


In the interim, that miſerable parent 
had diſcovered the extent of his miſery, 
and was pining in ſickneſs and anguiſh : 
his family hung weeping over him, 
While his ſon -breathed forth freſh ven- 
geance and execrations. | 


8 


. My 
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„ My ſon,” ſaid the Duke, with a 
lieavy ſigh, © ſeek no further revenge; 
ce deſtruction rebounds on yourſelves, 
cc and farther wretchedneſs muſt then. 
« be my portion. Let me not drain: 
ee the cup of bitterneſs to the dregs ; 
«. but, in the remnant of my ſhat - 
« tered family, ſtill let me ing tran= 


* quis * 


The youth reticed reſpeatully to kid 
room; he caſt himſelf on his knees, as 
kiſſing 4 crucifix,, vowed to revenge 
his brother with the blood of his mur- 
derer. A letter expreſſed his inten- 
tions; and then, with a few attendants, 
he departed for Germany, and reached 
France, the ſpot where he learned Zin 
had died, and where Waldorf, whoſe 

C 4 name 


5 
name ſtill was remembered, had been 
confined in a priſon. 
The young man's arrival was ſoon 
known—the whole affair revived—the 
narrative was liſtened to with horror, 
and the very intimates of Waldorf 
thought with pain of his undeſerved 
eſcape. Steps were taken to trace his 
aſylum ; but ſo many months had elapſed 
finte his departure, and before the Duke's 
| family had diſcovered the event, -that 
| for a long time ſearch proved in vain. 


But Waldorf was deſtined for misfor- 

tune — peace was ever frightened from 
his pillow, and chance guided his enemy 
to Waldorf and revenge. 71 


L 3 1] 

His little Frederick was now a year 
old, and Waldorf loved to trace bis 
features, blended with thoſe of Helena, 
in its innocent countenance :- the pains | 
of memory ſunk into oblivion, and the 
child of error ſeemed drawing to the 
manſion of peace. Sometimes, ſtrolling 
through the woods, he caught his in- 
fant to his breaſt, and experienced: the 
delight of a parent—life again ſeemed 
a bleſſing; yet, without his Frederick, 

he felt it would be a curſe. Lok Yoo 
imagined Fate ſlept on its dagger, and 
meant no more to ſtab the Ighe breaſt 
of peace or happineſs. - 
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CHAPTER VI. 


How dareſt thou lay thy prayers, and plan a 
* © murder 1. Sheathe your weapon, and * 
«© when next you pray!“ 


TIE broad ſun was half ſunk in 


the firmament, and the moon was juſt 


viſible through the clouds the playful 


breezes were dimpling — the ſilver 


ſtreams went limping down the bank 
On and 
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and tired nature was ſinking into the 
lap of eve—when Lok, Waldorf, and 
the child, were roving through the 
whiſpering woods in peaceful harmony. 
Juſt as they turned a leafy avenue, a 
figure darted from behind a tree, and 
croſſed their path. 


“Count Gravenitz !“ exclaimed Wal- 
dorf violently. 


te. The day of reckoning!“ thun; 
dered the Duke's ſon, drawing his 
bright ſtiletto. | 


Lok ruſhed between them. “ Fore 
ce bear, young man!“ ſaid he, 


[ 36 J 
e Never, by the God FOR made 


« me?! replied the Count. 


bal. Leave me!” ſaid the ſhrinking 
Waldorf, as he advanced. « Let me 


< not dip my hands again in blood. 


« My child, my Frederick, ſpare me 


ce another murder, nor hunt me to the 


«brink of ruin.“ 


e You and your child die to expiate 
« your crimes this minute!“ retorted 


the Count: Ber 


% Madmen !” interrupted Lok, 
6 retire, nor ſtrive to render a father 


c and a fellow-creature miſerable !” 


. 


Waldorf caught up his child. 
| 5 "The 


EN 1 


ee The child is innocent the parent 
te unfortunate !” continued Lok, © Be 
« merciful, nor cruſh his hopes wich 
« freſh diſtreſſes !” 


ce He and his child!“ ſtill murmured 
the Count. | 


ce Waldorf ” a Lok. ce 28 
CL « ſave himſelf— and the child 1 will 
ec protect. Do you believe in a 


God, and dare be a villain !” 


Waldorf preſſed his child ſtill cloſer; 
as if to ſay, Who dares harm thee ? 


Lok turned round. Waldorf, 


e depart with your ſon,” . ſaid, he ; 
Us ſhield 


[3] 


tec ſhield hint 1 in your retreat, and Hledve 
. the Count to me.“ 


The agonized Waldorf tremblingly 
obeyed. 


When the appellation “ Coward * 
from Gravenitz arreſted his footſteps, 
his eyes gleamed in fury he ſprang 
forwards, and was ſtopped by Lok. 


ce Begone, fanatic ?” exclaimed he 
, reproachfully ; and inſtantly Waldorf, 
with his child, darted through the 
trees, and diſt appeared, 


Immediately the enraged Count 
ruſhed o on Lok, who parried the thruſt 
5 with 
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with his cane, and finiled diſdainfully. 
« How dareſt thou ſay thy prayers, and 
« plan a murder !” ſaid Lok, folding 
his arms, and directing a ſevere glance 
to the awe-ſtruck madman. How 
« now! Does thy God ſmile on thee ? 
ce Did he ſend thee to deſtroy thy 
« brethren ? Sheathe thy weapon, and 
« Bluſh when next you pray! Study 
ce the religion of humanity, and be- 
« come truly pious! What, turn your 
<« eyes to heaven, and thruſt your dag- 

« ger in the heart of a fellow-creature ! 
* Go home, young man, and learn 
« virtue, not merely to preach it. 


A 


Lok concluded, aad, turning down 
another path, coolly returned home- 
wards; while the bluſhing fanatic, 

| | burat 


burnt with ſurpriſe, rage, and mortifi- 
cation, thrice-aimed his vplifted ſtiletto 
towards the back of Lok—yet fear and 
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vowing till to be 1 evenged, he reached 
his lodgings. | 
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wy A degree of enthuſiaſtic madneſs hog every 
«© nerve with raſh courage—he forbore to 
* think. | " | 


. 
1 ® — . 
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WI HEN Lok. Mae he ** 
Waldorf pale and ſuſpenſive, hanging 
over his child: — We muſt go from 


* Spain, I fear,” Laid he with vehe· | 
mence. 3 | 


ee You and Frederick muſt,” replied 
Lok, „ but 7 ſhall eaſily manage the 
« flimſy enthuſiaſt. 


e We will depart before the com- 
* miſſion of another murder,” anſwered: 


Waldorf 3 * and rather ſeek for refuge 


e in the ſavage deſerts, than be forcibly 
< puſhed down a precipice of guilt and 


ee misfortune.” After a little conſulta- 


tion, Waldorf retired to make prepara- 


tions for an immediate journey; and, 
at the ſtill hour of midnight, Frederick, 


and his perſecuted parent, commenced 
their travels. 


15 Horrid ſenſations » renewed in his. 
mind, and every whiſper of the winds. 
ftartled his watchful ſoul, His child 

; inſenſibly 


{£15037 3 
infenſibly grew pale, and trembled at 
he knew not what, when the warm 
tears of Waldorf fell on his face—he 
preſſed his parent ſtill cloſer, and ſtrove 


to diſſipate the frown of thought that 


furrowed his pallid features. Yer all 
its ſoft ſmiles, and innocent endear- 
ments, drove additional thorns in his 
devoted breaſt,” and nought could ſooth 
the ſtern anguiſh of defpair=the voice 
of conſolation irritated his ears, and he 
bent his wretched head to the ſtrong 
torrent of miſety and repentance. 


A ſhort interval brought him to 


Eſtramadura. He entered the lonely 
wilderneſs he had before repaſſed, with 
ſenſations even more terrible, and gave 


directions for as quick procedure as 


poſſible 
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poſſible to Grenada, No reaſoning 
could, however, quell the painful ideas 
which aroſe—the endearments of Fre- 
derick were diſregarded, and he viewed 
his ſoft ſmiles with the apathy of a 
ſtoic, Wearied and ſucceſsleſs, the 
child at laſt ceaſed its innocent ſpor- 
tiveneſs, and, like its parent, ſunk into 
melancholy and ſilenee. The heavy 
hours were undiſturbed; and Frederick 

ſat motionleſs and: dull, as if fearful 
to diſturb Waldorf. This laſt ſtruggle 
of juvenile affection found an imme- 
diate way to the ſentimental heart of 
its youthful parent. The ſeaſon of folly 
again commenced— Waldorf caught up 
his child, and burſt into. tears; then 
ſtrove to raiſe his drooping ſpirits, by 
a: ſucceſſion. of extravagancies. The 
FOE fond: 
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fond father revived—he threw himſetf 
on his knees - laughed out without viva- 
city—ſung without meaning - dandled 
him talked nonſenſe : then ſuddenly, 
his heart ſinking, he burſt into tears 
again, and. caſt the laughter-loving in- 
fant from his wretched boſom. 2 
5 9942 vorg G. 20$364 011.313. 23v0 
At laſt they entered the town of 
Grenada. Here and there were ſeen 
the Mooriſh gardens, and the valiant 
Moors diſperſed through the ſtreets. 
Frederick's mind now wanted no ad- 
ditional entertainment; he gazed de- 
lighted on all he ſaw. He paſſed the 
Bavarambla's or market- places; and 
viewed, with pleaſure, the Mooriſh 
guard, with: ſtandard and pikes. In 
Grenada they reſted; and as Waldorf 
vg viewed 
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[4] 
viewed the warlike and barbarous dreſs 
and appearance of the Moors, he formed 
a pretty good edtimate of he * 
nary nde 


| Here he reſolved to we no 1 
and agreed | with a muleteer to Journey. 
over the mountains, to the province of 
Andaluſia, - Unluckily the roads proved 
very bad, and a few goat-herds and cot- 
tagers conſtituted the inhabitants. Yet 
to Waldorf, local circumſtances were 
indifferent; his ſpirit could hardly be 
more depreſſed, and the moſt pleaſura- 
ble ſcenes. would not have made him 
cheerful. As the weather, however, 
proved uncommonly beautiful, when 
he proceeded about half way on his 
journey, he diſcharged the muleteer, 
a and 
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and travelled acroſs the hills and valleys, 
Tranquil and unreſtrained, he purſued 
devious and deſultory tracts, giving his 
mind wholly to meditation. The ſky 
was ſpangled with ſtars, and the fruits 
of the earth grew wild in abundance, 
and cottages furniſhed occaſional ſhelter. 
Sometimes wandering, and at /orhers 
caſt on the fragrant ground, Waldorf 
and his infant became children of the 
lonely deſerts, agd citizens at large. free 
and unrwalled. 15] 


Strolling, as uſual, they diſcoyered 
a cave in an intricate part of the wood; 
a faint murmur aſſailed the ears of 
Waldorf, and he entered—a ſudden 
tremor poſſeſſed him: he bade his ſon 
wait at the entrance; then, approach- 

ing 
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ing a door, he burſt it open, and pro- 
ceeded down a number of devious 
turnings—a degree of enthuſiaſtic mad- 
neſs ſtrung every nerve with raſh cou- 
rage: he forbore to think, and darted 
on walls eager violence. | | 


® 
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; Before he had defcended to the bot- 
tom, he heard a loud ſhrieking: he 
advanced into a kind of dungeon, and 

beheld a man ſtretched on the ground 
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fill breathing, while a furious Moor 
ſtabbed him repeatedly, diſregardin g his 
cries, which were now ſinking into | 
' faint groans. © Fiend!” thundered 
Waldorf—and, ſpringing on the Moor, 
ſtruck him to the earth. Inſtantly 7wo 
more ſprung from a corner, and raiſed 
their pikes. The wounded wretch 
4 80 4 groaned 
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groaned, and a loud peal of laughter, 
and confuſion of voices, ſhook the cave. | 
Waldorf placed his back to the wall, 
and parried their thruſts with his ſword, 


when ſuddenly the wall gave way, and, | 


followed by his antagoniſts, he entered a _ 
ſpacious room, where a large company 


were carouſing. | 
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CHAPTER vIII. 


c Self- intereſt is the law of nature; and the 
«© moſt indefinable ſenſations obliquely ſpring 


from the contaminated ſource.” 


RounD a table a number of men 
were collected in Mooriſh dreſſes; their 
complexions were copper - coloured, 
| which, together with whiſkers and fero- 


cious dark eyes, rendered their appeat- 
ances 


18 


ances fearfully terrific. On this ſudden 
entrance they all roſe, and drew their 
large ſabres. The aſtoniſhed Waldorf 


could ſcarcely articulate . an apology, 


and his purſuers retired at a humble 


diſtance, 


A ſhort-looking figure approached 
him with a dagger in his hand—a kind 
of helmet diſtinguiſhed him from his 
companions—his eyes were quick and 
plercing—and a fort of ſcornful half- 
ſmile relaxed his features. Judging, 
by the Spaniſh habit Waldorf had 
adopted, that he was a native, he ac- 
coſted him in that language, 


« Perhaps,” faid he, © you. are 
Bos ignorant of the profeſſion we hold; 
D 2 3 
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« if otherwiſe, you muſt be an ideot. 
« Your youth and aſpect are, however, 


« prepoſſeſſing; therefore conquer any 


* any alarm, and remain here.“ 


Immediately all ar down and ſheathed 


their weapons. 


% Unaccountable as my appearance 
« may ſeem,” replied Waldorf, grace- 
fully bowing, © depend upon it, my un- 
« derſtanding is anderanged ; and, as a 
cc proof of my ſanity, I beg you will 
« accept my grateful acknowledgements 
<«. for civilities ſo unexpected; at the 


< 


* 


ſame time I may not ſhow an impro- 


A 


per boldneſs in ſoliciting your mercy 
ce for the wounded wretch who lies 
« bleeding in the cave.” 

| « Impoſlible !” 
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« Impoſſible!” retorted the Chief, 
« he is my bittereſt foe,” 


At that moment a well-known voice 
echoed through the cave. Waldorf roſe 
in agitation, when a child ran into the 
apartment, and, ſpringing into his arms, 
clung eagerly round his neck—it was 
Frederick, who had followed, through 
the ſtil] open doors, his raſh and en- 
thuſiaſtic parent. Something like a flaſh 
of ſentiment hovered over the ferocious 


banditri at this intereſting ſcene, whilſt 


the terrified child, giving a fearful 
glance around, funk on his father's 


breaſt, and burſt into tears. An ago- 
nizing bluſh beamed in the face of Wal- 

dorf; he feared for his child, and graſped 
| D 3 his 
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his ſtiletto with an air of anxiety and 
doubt. 


ce Baniſh fear!“ exclaimed the Chief, 
offering a goblet of wine, © Drink, my 
te friend, and be merry!“ 
At that moment the dying wretch 
heaved a groan, The countenance of 
Waldorf again changed—his blood 
froze and he inſtinctively refed his 


ſtiletto again. 


The Chief ſmiled diſdainfully; then 
riſing with a light, he beckoned Wal- 
dorf to the body, and ſhewed the ſhud- 
dering youth. The ſtruggling victim 


now bore the e ſtamp of deati 
indelibly 


„ 


indelibly engraved on his clammy ſea- 


tures the lynx- eyed robber gazed 
thoughtfully on the corpſe.— Tis 700 


cc 


late!” ſighed Waldorf, and turned 


away with horror. 


I perceive,” ſaid the robber, you are 
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horror- ſtruck; but pity is the child of 
folly. We have hearts of ſteel, which 
qualify us for life; and we plunder 
our treacherous fellow. creatures, to 
keep the reſt of the world in coun- 
tenance. Intereſt is the purſuit of 
mortals — friendſhip is an empty 
name, a coward virtue, that ſkulks 
only in the breaſts of thoſe who 
cringe for favours —our ſtilettos 
preſerve our independence, The 


brutes of the earth ſeek their own 


D 4 “ welfare, 
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welfare, and the world moves on 
the ſame maxims. I have watched 
the ſpider enſnare the fly—the trout 
periſh by the rapacious pike—the 
vulture purſue the linnet—the lamb 
deſtroyed by the wolf—and man 
prey on man. Self-preſervation, 
ſelf-intereſt, is the law of nature ; and 
the moſt indefinable ſenſations ob- 
liquely ſpring from the ſame ſource. 


| Honour is the dream of madmen— 


the viſion of folly—a caſualty that de- 
pends on the opinions of others; it is 
a different thing in different nations, 
and even in different companies, 
The impulſe of nature, and the ſway 
of the heart, is called vice—the chi- 
canery of the head, and the blind 
offspring of madneſs and ſuperſtition, 

| ce you 
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ce you call virtue. Down with the idol 
yoke Follow your paſſions; they 


* 


ce were given for your happineſs. Why 
cc do you quarrel with glaſs for break- 
« ing? the maker is alone to blame 


for its being brittle.“ 


A 


£ 


He pauſed: his dark eyes ſhot fire, 
and the ſtrength of his perverted in- 
telle& ſhone in his countenance, Wal- 
dorf gazed around, and his eyes met 
the wandering glances of an emaciated 
perſon who ſat oppoſite. © J,“ ex- 
claimed this man, * cannot conquer 
- "a emotions; conſcience ſtings, nor 
« are all your reaſonings ſufficient to 
* lull it afleep—like an half-ſtrangled 
* child, its hollow moans are till diſ- 
te tinct, and I, the miſerable murderer, 

| Ds ce want 
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eyes wandered, and he ſunk again into 
melancholy and ſilence. 
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cc want courage to conclude its deſtruc- 


c tion.” He ceaſed: his fallow coun- 


tenance was deſpairing and horrid ; his 
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CHAPTER IX. 


« This is the baſe compound between the head 
“ and the heart; the dream of ſophiſtry, the 


_ « proſtitution of Reaſon.” 


8 © Conscience!” thundered a 
tall athletic man, * the fancy of an 
© hypochondriac! conſcience! the threat 
« of prieſtcraft! I difclaim the viſion- 
„ ary idea,” eee i 
D 6 « Vice,” 
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ce Vice,” interrupted the Chief, “ is in- 

deed frequently a falſe expreſſion. Ana- 
lyze what comes under the imputa- 
tion; place it in a philoſophical light, 
and ſee it as it really is, an idle bug- 
bear to frighten fools—the viſion of 
an hour—the fears of the night—re- 


viewed at day-light, it cauſes laughter. 


Philoſophy can oon reconcile us to 
the commiſſion of ſuch nick- named 
atrocity.” 


we I am willing,” Interrupted Wal- 


dorf energetically, © to view mankind 


cc 
Le 
cc 


«c 


as prejudiced and ſuperſtitious; z yet, 


philoſopher as I am, I am not diſ- 


poſed to explain away the ties of 


moral rectitude ; better leave them 
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in their ancient prejudices, if deſtroy- 


ing them diſſolves the moral obliga- 


tion. The true philoſopher ſeeks the 
good of mankind ; he foregoes his 
own intereſts to promote their good, 
and never hurts them willingly. Theſe 
falſe reaſonings make you juſtly de- 
teſtable to mankind. Any man who 
adopts part of a good theory, to con- 
ceal a vicious practice, is a villain; 


but you do more—you- qualify it, 


and make your conſcience a partner 


in your crimes. Alas! how miſ- 
chievous is a ſophiſt ! Great, indeed, 
are the dangers of philoſophy.” 


« You are too vehement, rephed 


the Chief. Moſt actions ſpring from 


corrupt 


e 
« corrupt motives, however imper- 
« ceptible they may be—Virtue is the 
ce language of prejudice ; and circum- 
ce ſtance alone renders the ſame thing 


laudable or atrocious, ®? 


* 


4 


o 


« But murder, for inſtance— 
turned Waldorf, ſhuddering at this de- 
teſtable philoſophy—* takes a black 
ce hue from the influence of predica- 
« ment,” replied the Chief. © Self-pre- 
cc ſervation, ſelf-intereſt, or revenge, are 


59 


re- 


ce involuntary paſſions. Who, that can 
64 reaſon, would be the ſlave of preju- 
« dice and forbearance ?” 


« What then 7zs vice?“ aſked Wal- 
dorf. | 


* Ao 
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« An ingenuous definition of ſpon- 
ce taneous emotions, anſwered the ſo- 
phiſt. Should a madman poignard his 
« fellow- creature, would you call his 


action baſe and atrocious?” 


* No, certainly,” replied Waldorf ; 
*© he had no reaſon to check the mur- 
derous impulſe.” 


„Thus it is then,” ſaid the robber 
exultingly : © Thoſe who follow paſſions, 
« without calling in the aid of reaſon, 
« thoſe who obey impulſe without re- 
ff flection, are not villains, but mad- 
c nen the ſlave of reaſon is the child 
e of prieſtcraft and prejudice, but the 


« 


A 


obeyer of impulſe and inclination is 


« 


_—_ 


the genuine philoſopher of the heart.” 


cc But 
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« But conſcience—” ſaid Waldorf 
© —b the ſpectre of the weak,” 
ſwered the robber. 


Waldorf roſe in trepidation—*<© This,” 
thought he, © is the theory of Lok, 
« ſtripped of ornament—this is the 
« maſk of vice=this is intelle& miſ- 
ee guided this is the baſe compound 
ce between the head and the heart— 
« the dream of ſophiſtry—the proſti- 
e tution of reaſon,” he exclaimed 
aloud. 


The robber ſmiled diſdainfully.“ Let 
c me go!” reiterated Waldorf, “ let 
te me leave this den of philoſophic ge 


* 1 
5 — 


oy * 


EE 


The banditti roſe, and the Chief ad- 
vanced—© Go, my young enthuſiaſt,” 
ſaid he, © but beware of betraying the 
« ſcene you have to-night beheld.” 
Waldorf bowed aſſent; and, ſeizing 
the child, he was eagerly retiring, when 
the wretched ſophiſt, taking a light, 
accompanied him out, Waldorf paſſed 
the dead body with a violent ſhudder, 
The robber then preſſed his hand, and 
ſaluted Frederick, who ſhrunk from his 
touch. Waldorf repeated a cold adieu; 
and the Chief retired, as he darted 
through the wood, in ſearch of ſome 
lonely hut the night was beautiful and 
ſerene, Waldorf dwelt with horror on 
the unprincipled ſophiſts, and wondered 
at his own eſcape, when he reached a 
ſmall cottage, in which he and his 

LH child 


066.7 


child were admitted "1 the night. 
Waldorf, after determining to proceed 
in all ſpeed to Andaluſia in the morn- 
ing, once more peacefully. repoſed on 


the humble couch of the ns. coma 
ruſtics. 


CHAPTER 


LL OO 3 


CHAPTER X. 


« Why do I thus fly my enemies 7. . Am 1 net 
„ innocent P.,, Let me then boldly ruſh for- 


« ward, and cruſh the perſecuting blood- 


„ hounds into oblivion," 


Tur morning ſhewed them on the 


road to Andaluſia: ſoon they reached 
that charming province. A muleteer 


conducted thera to a Venta, or Spaniſh 
inn, 
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inn, at the foot of the Sierra de Ronda. 
They now beheld, with delight, a 


fine proſpect. Refreſhments were pro- 


cured, and Waldorf ſat down to write 
to Lok his preſent abode and intentions, 
Waldorfnow was rather tranquil; novelty 
entertained his mind, and he expected, 
with anxiety, an anſwer from Lok. In 
his letter he had not forgot to mention 


the Banditti, neither had he ſuppreſſed 


their converſation, and his comments. 


A ſhort interval had elapſed, when he 
received the wiſhed- for 


LETTER. 


e Gravenitz has haunted theſe parts 
ee without ſucceſs; he has diſcovered 


« your departure, and withdrawn in 


ce conſequence. 


_\ 
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conſequence. I cannot diſcover the 
route he has taken, but do not ima- 
gine there can remain any danger, 
ſince he has gone. You will, therefore, 


return to Spain as ſoon as poſſible. 


« You tell me of a den of philoſophic 
robbers. Pray, is an unprincipled 
philoſopher more aſtoniſhing than a 
blood-thirſty devotee ? The former, at | 


leaſt, can ſpeciouſiy reconcile his con- 


ſcience, whilſt the other acts in defiance 
of the Being he adores. Your robber 


has head without heart—it is the ſun 


of intelle&, waſting nutritive rays on 


a rank ſoil, which produces nothing 


but poiſonous weeds, He is rich in 


underſtanding, but poor in principle. 
« Here. 


1 1] | 


re Here is brain without ſoul. Alas! 
ce my poor devotee has neitber. 

HR DIT Lox, 

Waldorf aſked no ſecond ſummons 

to his Spaniſh ſecluſion, and the ſociety 

of his friend. Muleteers were hired, 

and Waldorf again ſet out to repace the 

* roads and mountains. 


The ſecond Venta neceſſity obliged 
chem to ſtop at. Fear, who ſtood wait- 
ing on tiptoe, was once more beckoned 
back to the aſylum of Waldorf. 
Frederick, who was amuſing himſelf 


'at the window, ſuddenly exclaimed, 
Here he is, father! here he is! 
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Waldorf darted inſtantly to the caſe- 
ment, and beheld Gravenitz, with a 
_ ſingle attendant, driving into the inn 
yard. He has diſcovered our route, 
ce then,” thought the agitated Waldorf, 
< and comes in purſuit of us—there is 
ce not a moment to be loſt:” then, 
wrapping Frederick in. his cloak, he 
ſlowly deſcended a pair of back ſteps 
that brought him into a ſhady lane; 
anguiſhed and deſpairing, he darted 
down it, and, entering a kind of foreſt, 
he ran with the child in his arms, till he 
ſunk on the ground, overcome with 
laſſitude. 


Pale and aghaſt, his child clung round 
his unfortunate parent, and paſſed his 
little hands over his butning temples. 

His 
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lis tears fell faſt on the paſſive counte- 


nance of Waldorf, whoſe boſom beat 
with unutterable emotion. Returning 


thought, at laſt, brought rene wal of 


ſpirits. He raiſed himſelf, and, fol- 
lowed by Frederick, they purſued their 
ſad and ſilent way towards the peaceful 


retreat of Lok. Again was heaven their 


canopy again was the earth their graſſy 


couch and, again was their food the 


wild fruits of generous nature. Afraid 


to viſit the haunts of man, they jour- 
neyed acroſs the wilds, without horſes or 
guide, now and then inquiring their way 


of the ſimple goat-herds. And muſt 


ec ] then wander over the earth, like a 
«coward and aſſaſſin!“ Waldorf would 


exclaim —< Why do I thus fiy my 
enemies, terrified and afraid? Why 
ce not 


E * 


« not, face to face, meet them, and 
ce beſtow the death they invite? Why, 
« like a mad bigot, be afraid to ſtain 
te my conſcience with murder? Am I 
ce not innocent? Is not fate alone to 
« blame? Let me then boldly ruſh 
« forward, and cruſh. the perſecuting 
ec blood-hounds into oblivion!” 


— 


% 


Then would memory preſent her mir- 
ror, and bid him view a dim. train of 
viſionary objects that paſſed in flow and 

ſad proceſſion; there were Sophia, 
Millroh, Helena, Zin—and, wrapped 
in a diſtant miſt, more victims were 

remotely ſeen, who ſeemed waiting for 

the already- pointed dart of hovering 

death: then again would he relapſe 

into ſilence and deſpair. 

Vor. II. E 3 
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vated courage awoke the flu 
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faculties of the unfortunate Waldorf. 


They repoſed in the cottage of a goat- 
herd 5 and when at the ſupper-table, 


his ſportive child on one knee, and ſur- 


ſmile in a manner pleaſingly penſive. 


rounded by the goat-herd, his wife, and 


a child of nine years old, he was ſeen to 
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CHAPTER XI. 


* Thou too haſt murdered the hopes of a parent.” 


Tar morning roſe in ſmiles. The 
goat-herd and his family breakfaſted ; 
then leaving their ſtill-wearied gueſt in 
the cottage, they all proceded to their 
daily labours. 


Frederick. 


1 761 

Frederick was ſlumbering, in the 

peace of infancy, on his homely couch. 
Waldorf was alone, and alive to con- 
templation. All were gone, and he 
dwelt in filence over the lovely counte- 
nance of the child: his ſoul was open 
he kneeled beſide him, his eyes ran 
over, and tear after tear fell on its face. 
The ſun ſhone through the caſements; 
and peace and quiet ſeemed to ſhelter the 
cottage with their ſoft and overſpread- 


ing wings. 


Sigh after ſigh eſcaped his breaſt. 

He traced the features of his unfortu- 
nate, corrupted Helena, ' blended with 
his own, in the face of Frederick; ye! 
there was an indeſcribable. ſomething 
hoyering in its ſmile, which memory 


£ at 
1 | ; 
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at length recognized in the face of 
Zenna, that divine emanation of the be- 
nevolent ſoul that ſo often flaſhed on 


the intereſting features of his awful 


parent. A train of thoughts ſucceeded, 


and he at once beheld the ſolemn pro- 4 
| phecy fulfilled he had ſo often ſmiled at- 


A warm guſh of tears burſt from his half- 
piercing eyes he rofe half diſtracted, 


and entered the little garden of the cot- 


tager—he wandered down. a kind of 
grove, ſo full of trees, that the cottage 
and garden was at once ſhut from view. 
Here a mild languor roſe on his ſpirits, 


and ſoftened him into ſenſibility ; the 
fever of the ſoul ſubſided; and, as he 


thought of his loved Frederick, he felt 


ſtill happy. Fearful he might awake 
and want ſomething, he turned from the 
E3 grove. 
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grove and walked to the cottage, whilſt 
near it he heard him cry. Inſtantly the 
heavy current of blood ruſhed from his 
heart, and crimfoned his burning face ; 
a cloud of horror roſe on his mind ; he 
feared ſome new miſery ; and, as the 
cry e he darted e e 


Tied, near the door, was a horſe and 
Portmanteau. He few: into Frederick's 
room: there, what a ſight blaſted his 
new-born hopes !—the child weeping 
on his knees, and Gravenitz waving his 
ſword over its innocent head. -Inftantly 
he ſprung on the Count, and ftruck che 
weapon out of his hand with his ſtiletto. 


ce Thanks, O God!“ exclaimed the 
Count, « here is my victim: then 


— 


tur ning, 


a. 


fowl 
turning, with. his eyes of fire, he was 
darting with his ſword on Waldorf 
when the innocent fondling, ruſhing to 
ſbield his-father, received the ſteel in 
his boſom, and ſunk bleeding on the 
earth. 


Inſtantly Waldorf threw down his 
ſtiletto, and raiſed his child, but in 
vain, He: bound the gaping wound 
the lovely infant, convulfively-ſhudder« 
ing in his arms, looked imploringly 
at his parent, and n the laſt 


ſigh. 


« Villain! thou haſt murdered my 
child,“ he exclaimed, Zefore breath- 
leſs horror had chained his ſpeech ! 


E 4 « Thou 


(WF - 
«Thou too haft murdered the hopes 
| of a parent] exclaimed the exul- 
ting, yet terrified fiend, _ 


Without anſwering, they ſprung on 
each other, and the ſtiletto of Waldorf 
ran up to the hilt in his breaſt; inſtantly 

he fell, deeply groaning. Deſpair ſtrung 
che nerves of Waldorf afreſh: with the 
wild ſtare of a madman, he ruſhed from 
; the cottage, and darted into the woods. 


* 
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CHAPTER xl. 


© Drag me to the deſerts chain me to a rock— 

« let the vultures tear my heart—ſink me into 
* madneſs and deſpair—heap miſery on me, 
« till J fall in love with anguiſh, and leap, 


**-into the arms of death.“ 


* * 
4 


DEsckipTION is not adequate to 
expreſs the horror of Waldorf, when his 
terrified ſenſes once more returned. 
Panting and breathleſs, he ſunk on the 

| E I -., * ground, 
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ground, and his burdened mind ſeemed 


unable to take in the extent of agony 
that crowded on his ideas, like the i in- 


deſeribable ſwelling of a huge torrent; 
not a ſigh or a tear relieved his heavy 
ſoul; the big maſs of grief ſtrangled 
all utterance, and lay cold on his burſt. 
ing heart—the fixed ſtare of a madman 
gave way to a convulſive wandering 
his quick pulſe ſeemed to ſtrike fire, 
and the crimſon burnings of anguiſh 
were alternately ufurped by the fickly 
dews of chilling miſery. In one ſhort 
moment, his child, the thread of his 
life, the ſun of his exiſtence, the bud- 
ding hopes of his ſoul, torn, cruſhed, 
murdered ! Where now his laughing 
eyes? Where now the fportive. ſmiles | 
of his blooming boy? Gravenitz was 

alſo 
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| alfo dead his hands again imbrued in 
murder: thought was madneſs—his ſoul 
ruſhed to his burſting eyes—his heart - 
ſtrings were diſtended—every nerve was 
| racked—agony could go no farther, and 
his fainting ſpirits ſunk into inſenſi- 


. 


Were theſe then the fruits of his. own 
culture? Were theſe but the effects of 
bis 020%. cauſe? Were theſe the dangers 
of philoſophy Zenna had taught him to 
expect? Too true had he predicted: 
but were they the natural reſult of his 
Entiments, or of the want of uniformity 
in others? In this perplexity, the lonely 
victim ſunk. under the rolling torrent; 
the preſſure of grief ſitting on his ſhrinks 


ane ban, and. weighing, him dawn. to 
„„ madneſs 
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madneſs. Gravenitz lay dead in the 


cottage, and the murdered infant by 
his ſide the miſerable victims _ his 
own „ ſentiment. 


. \Gerenitz had, indeed, difcovered 


Waldorf's abode, by accidentally ſceing 


the poſtmark of his letter to Lok, at 
the poſt- office, and afterwards. carried 
to the houſe. He had; accordingly, 


departed to Andaluſia ; and difcovering 
that Waldorf had: fince quitted that 
province, heproceeded'in ſearch of him, 


and traced: him to the inn where Fre- 


derick, by ſeeing him, had averted 


prefent deſtruction. From there he loſt 
his route, for ſome time; but learning, 
by the defcription of a mountaineer, 


5 foch * as Gravenitz deſcribed had 


4 


F been 


1 1 


deen ſeen, he unfortunately traced them 


to the goat-herd's cottage, where the 
horrid ſcene enſued that ſtamped Wal- 
dorf with freſh guilt and misfortune. 


Once more he emerged from inſenſibi- 
licy ; he opened his eyes, and beheld 
ſome one bending over him with looks of 
_ anxiety. and concern—it was Lok, whos. 
impatient of his. ſociety, and conjec- 
turing he muſt be now on the road to 
his houſe, had rode with the hopes of 
meeting him. Pale as death, his un- 
fortunate victim was extended on the 
damp oraſs, and met his aſtoniſhed 


eyes, as he emerged from a leafy avenue 
leading to the high road. Waldorf 
raiſed his ſhivering form; and Lok. 
kneeling by his fide, drew his cold 
hand 1 his, and heaved a ſigh, 1 

expreſſive 
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expreſſive of repentant anguiſh : painful 
ſenſations _ roſe in his mind he ſup- 
ported Waldorf from the ground, and 
with the ather hand leading his horſe, 
| they flowly walked. on. Lok forbore 
io interrogate—he gueſſed ſome horrid 
| circumſtance had occurred; but, intent 
on the ſafety of his friend, he thought 
only of pracuring a ſpeedy conveyance | 
to remove him from all danger. 


| Suddenly Waldorf ſtopped, and laid 
his hand on Lok's ſtiletto—a wild fe- 
rocity dwelt in his defpairing eyes— 
Are you really my friend? aſked he 
in a firm low voice. 


3 c you doubt 2” was the reply... 


« Unſheathe 


: f * 
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e Unſheathe your ſtiletto then,” ex- 
claimed Waldorf, with the leo of a 
madman, „ and ler me run on the 


* point.“ 


« Are you mad?” anſwered. Lok, 
with an air of horror. 


. Yes, by all that's good,” rejoined 
Waldorf, wildly claſping his hands. 
Then throwing himſelf on his knees, 
he articulated in a low voice, « By all 
« your profeſſions of friendſhip—by all 
the ſacred ties of humanity, let me 
% e. 


“ Forbear, my friend,” exclaimed 
Lok; © you rive my heartſtrings live 
e for your Frederick, your child.“ 


« Hold, 


wn 1 - WE! 
„ Hold, or I ko. 2 thundered 
Waldorf—* © be is . pr | 


This was too much for even fork: 
who ſtaggered, thunderſtruck, againſt 
his horſe.. 


« Let me die,“ ſtill repeated the 
miſerable youth—# Iwill not live—T 
ce, will not ſtir.” He rolled on the 
earth; he beat his throbbing. breaſt; 
he groaned aloud; © Drag me to the 
ce deſerts,” he continued chain me 

de to a rock —let the vultures tear my 
4 heart—ſink me into madneſs. and 
gots deſpair—heap miſery on me till I. 
c fall in love with —_—y and leap 
ce. into the arms of death,” wt 


12 
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Lok caught his ſtubborn arm Be 
© perſuaded to go, faltered he. 


« Never,” was the reply. 7 ll 


He bit the long graſs in convulſive 
| agony, and tore his diſhevelled hair as 
it fell on his ſhoulders, - 


The noiſe of chariot-wheels - now 
ſtartled his ears; he ſprung from the 


ground, and exclaimed Here come 


te the myrmidons of juſtice—let them 
* drag me to my fate ſhall die, and 
«© be content. 


Lok ran to the road fide—it was an 
empty chaiſe returning. Regardleſs of 
every thing, but the ſafety of Waldorf, — 

he 4 


© 
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he — wick the poſtllion, for a 
very large ſum, to convey them to the 
Port of Liſbon, where he reſolved to 
| bargain for a paſſage to Bourdeaux, 


and retire to ſome quiet ſecluſion when 
there, and ſpend the remnant of his 
days with Waldorf. With theſe re- 
ſolves, he forced Waldorf into the chaiſe, 
and, drawing up the windows, they 


proceeded with the utmoſt velocity. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


But in vain the dream of happineſs was dif. 
3 perſed for ever,” 


to their innocent retreat, which had ſo 


ſuddenly become the ſcene of murder. 
Surpriſe and horror ſtruck the peace- 
ful cottagers at the horrid fight ; they 


torbore, however, to expreſs their-emo- 


* 


3 In the interim the goatherds returned 


tions 


„ 
tions till they had ſeen if every ſpark of 
life was extinct in the bleeding victims. 
They raiſed the child which had ſo 
lately been alive and happy; then bound 


up his gaping wound, and, with looks 
of horror, chafed his ſtiff and clay- cold 
hands. They ſtrove to draw the ſtiletto I 
from the gaſhed boſom of Gravenitz, | 

then waſhed the wound, and laid them 

i both on their ruſtic bed ; then, drawing 

| 4 the clothes over their pale countenances, 

quitted the chamber of death. 


Along conſultation enſued, in which 
it was agreed the whole affair ſhould 
immediately be taken for the cognizance 
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of the police; but, ere the terrified 
meſſenger departed, the Count's horſe 
was led to the ſtable, and the portman- 
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teau brought into the cottage, where 


they all again aſſembled with looks of 


terror and curioſity. 


Suddenly the ſimple latch was lifted, 
and the Count's attendant entered the 
room. This man Gravenitz had or- 
dered to wait for him, at a ſmall 
diſtance; but, impatient of delay, he 
at length followed him to a _— 
which he had ſeen him enter. 


«© My maſter is here]!“ he exclaimed, 
then ſtopped at the ſight of his port- 
manteau, whole exterior the ruſtics were 
eagerly examining. . 


« x 


A ſudden reflection now occurred to 
their ſimple minds, and they foreſaw the 
dangers 
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dangers of their ſituation. Immediately 
miſtruſt and alarm gathered on their 
countenances ; and, gazing fearfully on 
| each other, they remained ſilent. 


Suſpicion, at the ſame minute, 
glanced on the mind of the ſervant. 
et J am certain my maſter has not been 
« ſafe in your hands, he continued; 
then, advancing, he exclaimed, © This 
* is blood on your clothes - you have 
ce murdered my maſter !” 


- Breathleſs horror now crimſoned the 
_ faces of the cottagers—the ſervant thun- 
dered at the door for aſſiſtance —in vain 
the unfortunate peaſant begged to be 
heard—the neighbouring ruſtics aſſem- 
S907 bee, | | bled 


— Ee CIR 


I 9s J 
Ned ins four ieee che 
able family were dragged to priſon. 


Whilſt theſe victims of hoſpitality 
were languiſhing in @ priſon for the 
crimes of a ſtranger, Waldorf was ſafe 
in a quiet ſecluſion, near an inacceſſible 
mountain, free from the viſits and in- 

curſions of mankind. Lok was ſtriving N 
to ſoothe his breaking heart; and, N 
vhen he heard the freſh ſtory of his 
voes, it cauſed a kind of repentant an- 
guiſh in his boſom, and fought for new 
arguments to recall compoſure. 


But in vaiz—the dream of happineſs. | 
was diſperſed for ever; to the fever of 
anguiſh, ſucceeded the flow -palſy of 

fixed melancholy, that ſhook the ſeat 5 

| | _ 


1 „ 1 


of „ wed deadened the venues 

nerves of his burſting heart; the fine 

contour of his noble aſpect was ficklied 

with the pale caſt of melancholy, a pa- 

thetic" wildneſs ſhone in his eyes; he 

neither ſmiled nor ſpoke, but ſunk into 
a flent ee | 


1 — the ſoul ar Lok had ſunk into 
the vortex of grief: his eloquence no 
longer preſerved the obduracy of his 
feelings; ever he pauſed to examine the 

| tendency of his principles ; ; and as he 
involuntarily traced the chain of Wal- 
dorf's misfortunes to their ſource, he 
grieved that ever he had inſtructed him. 
* In making him wiſe,” ſaid he, I 
* have loaded him with trouble. He 
is hunted to the ere. before he is 
4 « fitted 


L 97. ] 


« fitted for man. Ought I, by pro- 
ce pagating my principles, to occaſion 
« ſo much unhappineſs? The world is 
« prejudiced—T muſt deſiſt. My prin- 
« ciples are too pure for an age of 
te bigotry—their ſuperſtitions muſt be 
te deſtroyed u pon their own ground 
« for the future, I muſt rather ander- 
* mine, than attack them openly.” 


| Vor, II. F VVT 


CHAPTER XIV. 
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What meant that ſcene of blood, for which my 


« miſerable huſband is now breaking his heart 
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*in priſon, till the day of execution arrives ?” 
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| TRE days of ſolitude and melancholy 
| ſoon became inſupportable to the active 
mind of Lok. A ſhort viſit to the me- 
| | tropolis, with a change of names, ap- 
peared ſafe and pleaſing. Waldorf, to 
| whom, 
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whom, in his unhappy ſtate of mind, 


all places were alike, made neither ob- 


jection nor confirmation upon the ſubject, 


and they accordingly entered the buſy 


metropolis. 


Lok ſtrove to amuſe himſelf by exa- 
mining every thing curious in the 
country; but the declining Waldorf con- 
fined himſelf to a ſilent lonely walk by 
the ſea-ſide, One evening ſome people 
landed on the quay, and among them 
a child was carried aſhore by two fe- 
males in mourning, and conveyed to a 
ſolitary little houſe on the ſea-ſhore. 
They paſſed Waldorf, who was leaning 
againſt a tree; but one of the women 
waving them on to the houſe, almoſt 


'F2 inſtantly 


wo } 


inſtantly returned, and ſtood by Wal- 
dorf, who, recogniſing the cottager's 
wife, ſunk fainting to the earth. 


The place was lonely and dark the 
unfortunate creature melted into tears, 
and kneeling by his ſide, ſprinkled ſea- 
water on his pallid countenance; he 
revived, and opened his deſpairing eyes 
— Be not diſturbed,” faltered the 
woman in a hollow voice, < you ſhall 
« not die.” She raiſed his emaciated 
forts, and ſupported him. 

% Wonder not at my emotions,” he 
at length articulated with a deep ſigh; 


« you remind me of a ſcene of horror.” 


_- Anſwer 
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ce Anſwer me,” replied the cottager, 
« what meant that ſcene of blood, for 
« which my miſerable huſband is now 
« breaking his heart in priſon, until the 
& day of execution arrives?“ 


A ſhriek of agony eſcaped the wretched 
Waldorf; the woman continued Per- 
ie haps it is not 700 1. let us fly, and 
« fave him.“ 


« ] am ready !” exclaimed Waldorf; 
in Jife is a burden. If there is a ſhip 
te about to ſail, I will go to Spain this 
« inſtant,” | 

A few minutes—and the ſcene was 
again changed, Waldorf and the wo- 
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man were ſailing for the Port of Liſbon; 
the one, to ſave her huſband ; the other, 
to lay down his life, and confeſs him- 
ſeltf a murderer. 


It appeared that her huſband was ſen- 
tenced to death, after every ſuſpicious 
circumſtance had been adduced, to ag- 
gravate his guilt, His wife and child 
had been turned ignominiouſly from 
their abode, and all their little effects 
confiſcated, - A friend had torn her from 
Spain, and a ſiſter at Bourdeaux had 
offered an aſylum, The intreaties of 
the miſerable priſoner impelled them 
to fly from poverty and diſgrace ; they 
departed, and left him to his fate, 


The 
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The melancholy Waldorf explained 
the whole horrid affair to her, until, 
ſtruggling between Humanity and love 
for her huſband, ſhe burſt into tears. 
ce Surely,” ſhe would exclaim, ce you 
« art even more miſerable than myſelf,” 
Then, as ſhe gazed on his penſive 
impreſſive features, almoſt a ſenſation 
of remorſe bade her ſpare the life of 
one ſo unfortunate. On the other 


hand, the ideas of death were ſooth- 


ing to the mind of Waldorf. Re- 
leaſed from the painfully officious friend- 
ſhip, which he ſometimes ſecretly de- 
precated, of Lok, the redundancy of 
emotion for a while dilated the fixed 
anguiſh which laid heavy on his ſoul. 
Diſſolved in thought, he anticipated 
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3 
the death which would ſo ſoon lay 
him down in reſt, and yet a chilly 
damp ſeemed, in his very breathings, 
to ruſh in upon him, with a weight 


of -horror—every ſigh ſeemed to. lift 


a burden from his heart, which fell 
with redoubled force; and no thought 
but the grave, diſſolved the whelming 
gloom. - | 


Thus were the efforts of Lok ſud- 

denly /fruſtrated, and he was left to 
mourn the fate of his miſerable friend, 
in an uncertainty from which Wal- 
dorf, on bis arrival at the Poſt-houſe 
at Liſhop, relieved him.. It ran 
thus: 


« Already 
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ce Already I anticipate your friendly 
ce reproaches ; ſuch as madman, ideot, 
c fanatic—but let the uſeleſſneſs of 


« them calm your emotion. I am gone 


te to receive the death J deſerve and 


« wilh for. Should chance ever bring 
« you to Spain, the particulars of my 
« fate will be more minutely known to 
te you. I muſt ſpare myſelf the recital, 
« The ſpectres of Sophia, Zin, Grave- 
« nitz, Millroh, riſe in terrible array. 
« Even Helena, Frederick, and per- 
« haps my Andaluſian cottager, are re- 
« motely my victims—I cannot live to 


« deſtroy more: my whole life has been 


© a dream of horror, which I ſhake off 
« jn death. Let Herman, my adopted 
parent, and Zenna, my real one, be 
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« appriſed of my fate; that, united 
with my kind, friendly Lok, they 
may drop the tears of pity on the 


cc 


cc 


WE 


grave of 


c WALDORF,” 


CHAPTER 


* 


CHAPTER xv. 


« Are you aware of the conſequences of your 
«« accuſation? or am I to regard you as one 


cc bereft of reaſon ??? 


FROM Liſbon they proceeded, with 
the utmoſt rapidity, to Andaluſia. Ex- 
hauſted and agonized, yet without the 


leaſt refreſnment or repoſe, they bent 
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[168 J 
their crembling ſteps to the ſpot where 


the peaſant was to ſuffer - they darted 
through the crowd. 


ce Barbarians! ſtop! here is the 
* murderer !” exclaimed Waldorf, 
followed by the ſhuddering cotta- 
ger. bs 


All eyes were turned inſtantly on 
his wild and pallid features, and on 
| the frantic looks of his compa- 
nion. | 7 


A reſpectable magiſtrate ſeized his 
arm. „ Young man, this is ſome 
« miſtake! Here is now no trial for 
ec murder, but robbery !” 
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« Where then,” ſhrieked the woman, 


ce is my huſband, my Adolpho Hen- 


ce rigues?“ 


At the further corner ſtood an execu- 
tioner, with the inſtruments of death 


near him his trembling victim. The 


pitileſs barbarity of the executioner 
gleamed on his ferocious countenance. 
« Your mountaineer,” he contemptu- 
ouſly replied, “ has been at reſt theſe 
« ſix days.” 0 


A heart-rending ſhriek eſcaped the 


miſerable woman. She caſt a look of 
anguiſh on the fainting Waldorf, and 
fell ſenſeleſs on the earth. A dreary 


pauſe enſued, when an order was given 
for 
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for offering up the victim upon the 
altar of the law. 

A few minutes ſufficed for its execu- 
tion'; and the magiſtrate again turned to 
Waldorf, who ſtill remained the fixed 
image of deſpair. © Are you aware of 
ce the conſequences of your accuſation ? 
ce or am I to regard you as one bereft 
ce of reaſon?” | 


| « Regard me as I am?!” Waldorf 


ſternly replied. 


cc As a murderer then?“ interrogated 


the magiſtrate, incredulouſly. 
As a murderer!“ he repeated. 


Without 


| ov 1 


Without replying, the magiſtrate, 
turning to his emiſſaries, ordered Wal- 
dorf to be ſent to priſon, with a reſo- 
lution of ſpeedily inveſtigating ſo ſin- 


gular a caſe. 


A general murmur now ran through 
the crowd—all ſeemed intereſted in his 
fate; and, as he was led off, a cry of diſ- 
ſatisſaction aroſe, which not even ma- 
giſterial authority was ſufficient to ſup- 


preſs. 


In the interim, the Duke, his wife, 
and Lady Amelia, the laſt /ad hope of 
the family, had been in Spain above a 
month, occaſioned by the report of their 
ſon's death, which his ſervant had faith- 


fully tranſmitted to them. It was ge- 
nerally 
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nerally ſuppoſed that the Count had 
viſited Spain purpoſely to ſeek revenge 
on an infamous ſceptic, the deſtroyer of : 
two of his family; but that, in purſuit 
of their victim, he unfortunately entered 
the cottage of mountaineers, who made 
travellers their prey; ; that, having rob- 
bed the Count, they had murdered 
him, and were about to divide the ſpoils, 


when, through providential interference, 


the cottager was brought to juſtice — but 
his wife and child were ſpared, in com- 
paſſion to their age and ſex. 


The body of an infant was likewiſe 
produced, which was ſuppoſed to have 


been decoyed from its parents. Its 
linen, marked with initials, was pre- 


ſerved as future evidence; and it was 
| then 


1 


then interred genteelly at the public ex- 
Pence. 


Every ſpecies of torment, which the 


cruel ingenuity of man could invent, 


had been inflicted on the unfortunate 
mountaineer, to bring him to confeſs 
the murders, of which he perſiſted in 
his innocence, and endeavoured to con- 
firm his declaration by ſtating, in a 


ſimple manner, his true, yet improba- 


ble narrative, which was treated with 
— 3 as 2 mere fairy 
tale. 


At length, groaning in agonies, his 
mangled limbs ſtretched on the damp 
earth, his family kneeling beſore him 


* 


: to 
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to confeſs rather than to ſubmit to more 
agonies, an extorted declaration fell 
from his clammy lips, and the ſentence 
of death paſſed on him ſoon ſent him 
to the grave in ignominy and con- 
tempt. 


Reduced to the utmoſt miſery, by 
continual anxieties, the Duke was per- 
ſonally the picture of madneſs; not a 
ſmile ever relaxed his muſcles, but a 
ſettled gloom overſpread his features, 
'The Ducheſs, broken-hearted, and in 
ill health, appeared faſt ſinking to the 
grave ; and her daughter deſerted the 
world, without a ſigh, for the quiet 
ſecluſion: of a monaſtic life. Thus, 
ſunk in melancholy and deſpair, with- 

out 


Ling 


out ſpirits to return to Germany, the 
former ſcene of happineſs, a ſmall 
retreat in Andaluſia contained the 
laſt ſad remnants of the miſerable 


family, 


CHAPTER 


| CHAPTER XVI. 


% Not a ray of compaſſion illumed the cloud of 
ir blood, which ſettled on his foul,” 


WIEN Lok firſt diſcovered the 
departure of Waldorf, a horrid pre- 
ſentiment overpowered him, a faint 
ſuſpicion of the real cauſe of his 


abſence 


I 17 J 


abſence enſued, and a degree of re- 


pentant anguiſh, to which his mind 


had long been a ſtranger, inundated 
his ſtartled ſoul, at the horrible ſug- 
geſtion. 


Whilſt tortured with horror and ſuſ- 
pence, and weakened by conſequent 
illneſs, his letter arrived, as a ter- | 
rible confirmation of all his fears, 


Rouſed from his ſtate of agonizing 
laſſitude, by this laſt blow, he ſtarted 
from a painful lethargy ; and, ſtung 
by the bittereſt reflections, he pro- 
ceeded to Spain, with a faint hope of 
ſaving the victim of ſcepticiſm and 
philoſophy. | 


Arrived 


EE 


Arrived in Spain, tidings of Horror 
reached him, that ſtrained every nerve 
of his heart, until it vibrated to mi- 


ſery. 


The Duke had already learned the 
fatal errand of Waldorf the author of 
the murder was known Spain rang 
with a dreadful tale; and the wretched 
Waldorf, arraigned of the moſt de- 
ſtructive religious tenets, was remanded 
to the Inquiſition, to take his trial 
for atheiſtical and murderous pro- 
ceedings; the former of which, co- 
ming under the cognizance of the In- 
quiſition, was by the Duke adduced 
as the moſt violent ſtimulative, to pro- 
cure a ſentence, which muſt at once 

revenge 


Ct 2p 3 


revenge his own private and terrible 


injuries. A a 


Glorying in the expectation of ſignal 
vengeance for all his miſeries, and cer- 
tain of a more dreadful one, by adducing 
Waldorf's atheiſm, he ſeized on that 
for a plea, to facilitate his own views 
of vengeance. Not a ray of compaſſion 
illumed the cloud of blood which 


ſettled on his ſoul, and already, in 


idea, he feaſted on the agonies of Wal- 
dorf. 

A day- was fixed for trying the 
dreadful cauſe; but even the boſoms 
of Spaniſh cruelty melted at the re- 
collection of Waldorf 's ſelf- condem- 
nation; and while many uſed their in- 
tereſt 
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tereſt for his releaſe, all loved and 
pitied his misfortunes. Indeed there 
were not wanting ee who found 
an apology for his crimes, and be- 
| heved him not the child of guilt, but 
error. ; 
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' CHAPTER XVII 


Death has Tent me to you, as a ſample of his 


« power.“ 


9 USTICE, what art thou ?” ex- 
claimed Waldorf, with a ſhort convul- 
five laugh—<© The cottager, my poor 
« murdered victim. Juſtice indeed, 
« art thou in /uch a hurry for blood, 
cc that the voice of innocence muſt not 
« be liſtened to? Was not 7 the mur- 
derer?“ Here he raiſed his aching 
Vor. II. G frame 


| 
| 
| 
| 
' 
| 
| 
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frame from the damp earth, and gazed 
round the dark inquiſitorial cell. 


He proceeded a few paces, when 
his chain drew him back—inſtantly he 
ſunk on his knees, and preſſing it be- 
tween his burning emaciated hands, 
he viewed it with a Ggh—e This,” he 
exclaimed, © is juſtice,” and again 
caſt himſelf on the ground : a maze of 
N thought now entangled his brain, and 
the ſilence wy death enſued. 


_ My friend, ” ſaid a voice and Lok 
in a moment, Knelt beſide him. 


« No reproaches, faltered wal. 
dorf— cc J am here to die; and to talk 
* of life, is daggers to my cath,” 
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1 
Lok held a ſmall lamp in his hand, 
to temper the deep gloom which en- 
vironed the dungeon; its feeble ray 


gleamed on the wan face of Waldorf 
Lok ſtarted. 


« Death has ſent me to you, as a 
« ſample of his power, ſaid Waldorf 


with a ſmile hardly human You 


« ſtart; am I not—" 


ce Ceaſe,” interrupted Lok; * you 
« have breathed deſpair into the deepeſt 
<« receſſes of my heart—you have left 
« me nothing to live for—you have 
© ſhot a pang through every cavern of 
« my brain, and put every thought to 
2 rout—live for my ſake.” 


G 2 
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Let me die in peace.“ 


Oh, Waldorf! on my knees 


ce Begone— 


« Would I could draw forth my 

1. Beart, to bend every nerve at your 
i« feer! Alas! this is no exterior ſub- 
* miſſion. Oh, Waldorf! it is my 
t geart that—kneels.” 1 


«« Leave me, leave me.” 


« "Tis 1 my d that drops blood 
| t for you; ; leave me not, without a 
« chance of ſeeing you Philſopbicalh 


8 happy.” 


** Indeed, | 


25 1 

« Indeed, Lok, I feel turning into 
« ſtone : ſtrike harder] have no nerve 
« of ſenſibility—nothing wakes my be- 
« numbed ſoul—already I am half. dead 
« —my brain is dumb, palſied, cold— 
« here are no ideas; gone, yes, gone for 
ee Mor.” 

Lok viewed him with an intelligible 
look of burſting anguiſh —- the ſcene 
was too affecting—he had almoſt ſur- 
rendered into the power of his paſſions, 
when ſuddenly the load of horror diſ- 
ſolved into tears, and he recovered his 


* 


ſerenity. 


— You. are indeed the child of error, but not of 


« vice,” 


2 


Ear, on the fatal day, the de 
: ſpairing Waldorf was raiſed from his 
bed of affliction.— Lok ſupported him 

to the ſpot where his fate was to be 

ſealed by the hand of juſtice. 


Wan, 


[ 127 J 
Wan, emaciated, his eyes fixed al- 
moſt to wildneſs, his head drooping 
on the arm of Lok, he entered in the 
dreadful circle. The Judges were awe- 
fully ranged; and all their features, the 


eyes excepted, were.ſhaded from view. 
Solemn tapers dimly burned around 
them, and the officers of Inquiſition 
took their ſtand, Nearly oppoſite Wal- 
dorf ſtood the D uke—the epitome of 
miſery; his looks of triumph were 
directed to his victim; they wanted 
but the baſiliſk's power to ſtrike him 
aa 


He was ordered to come forward and 
accuſe his aggreſſor. 


G4 15 The 


[ 128 . 
The large eyes of the principal Judge 
were caſt on Waldorf. Mildneſs ſeemed 
to have been their characteriſtic for- 
merly, but now they pierced into his 


ſoul. In vain he turned aſide, their 
* _ met him every nie 


The Duke . he 100 with 
age, yet more with grief: one hand he 
laid on his dagger, the other on his 
breaſt, He began, and every word fell 
like drops of fire on the heart of Wal- 
e 


« Tis now, my Lords, five years 


« fince this youth was publicly pointed 
« at as an atbeiß. To reclaim him, 
8 I a the — into my houſe. 
5 | r 
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My child fell firſt his victim. I can- 
ce not be explicit=My ſons ſought 
« revenge, and met their early graves. 
e Alas! his deteſtable atheiſm raiſed 

* doubts in the mind of my daugh- | 
te ter, and deſtroyed her reaſon—the 
« reſt is known. Great God! my 
« family ſunk ; and I—and I am left 
ec to mourn over its ruins. My Lord; 
ce there are no words to ſpeak my 
66 grievous agonies! I am drowned in 
ce a ſea of horror—the feeble bonds of 
« reaſon are faſt burſting aſunder—L 


« [ive but to avenge 

Bring forth the acru/ed !” inter- 
rupted the Judge, © and let bim 
„ ſpeak!” | » vo 


G 5 Ingſtantl 


E wa” } 


Inſtantly the whole aſſembly gazed 
on the ſhuddering youth. The Judge, 
who was engaged in converſe with 
a ſtranger he had beckoned to the 
bench, ſeemed: earneſtly ſoliciteus for 
his fate. 

« To all I plead guilty!” ſuddenly 
articulated Waldorf, I expect no 
«© merey— but ah! he added, with: 


Fo gloomy ſneer, © I want none!“ 


« But 2 more regular ſtatement is 
required, Commence your narra- 
tive from the Fr/# intimacy with the 
Duke, and bring it down to the 
00 preſent minute. Mercy you may 
e find where you leaſt expect it,“ 
replied the Judge; © be not afraid.” 
| 1 


( 531 * : 


It was the principal Judge who 
ſpoke: it was a voice he had heard 


before, and the ſound was melodious to 
Waldorf. 


Something like a ray of hope aroſe 


in his boſom. With a low impreſ- 
five voice he commenced his narra- 
tive, and, in a brief pathetic manner, 
detailed the incidents of his eventful 

life. To 


« Tou are indeed the child of 


« error!” exclaimed the Judge“ but 
e not of vice!” replied the ſecond Ma- 


giſtrate. Live! unhappy young man, 
* and for ever abjure thoſe falſe ſenti- 


ments that plunge the ſword of an- 
G 6 « guiſt 


4th: 
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ce owih into. your heart. Surely you 


ce was compelled to be guilty, by thoſe 
© miſguided victims who hurried you 


ce through a maze of guilt with all its 
re horrors. The loſs of friends, fame, 


«. fortune, and of your child, are f- 


« ficient. Go! be wiſe, and learn that 
ce there is more juſtice and lenity found 
ie here than the world has taught you 


+< 


He is then acquitted !” thundered 


the Duke, with a look of horror. 


0 There is no o evidence of his guile - 
faid the Judge. 


„ Then rn revenge !” he cried. 


Darting 


E 
Darting on the fainting Waldorf, he 
buried his dagger in his breaſt, while 


the blood of the falling victim . 
on che pavement. 


CHAPTER 


CHAPTER XIX. 


1 


„I ſhall now die eaſy; the words of comfort 
Le ſtill vibrate in my ears.” - 


* 


Hrn him away,” exclaimed'the * 
officious ſtranger, whoſe agitation was 
written in bis face. Lok, who, ere he 
had time to be happy, was again de- 
preſſed, now aſſiſted with others in 
bearing. 


- 


[ 19s J 


ſhortly beheld his friend laid on a couch, 
ſurrounged by perſons all eager to 
ſerve him. 


Waldorf opened his eyes: © I ſhall 

4 now die ecaſy-Sthe words of comfort 
e vibrate ſtill in my ears,” he ejacu- 
| hated in a low: voice. Then, relapſing 
into inſenſibility, an air of ſerenity ſud- 
denly beamed on his features, and left 
Lok ſtill in fearful doubt, whether the 
faint ſpark of life was not extinct for 
ever.. | ar 


Whilſt uſing the means of reſtoration, 

a figure darted into the chamber, and 
beckoned Lok, as if his dignity ſorbad 
| his 


—_ }' 4.4 5: 


his being ſeen. It was the ſtranger, 
who, during the trial, had been ſo fa- 
miliar with the Judge, but whoſe fea- 
tures the darkneſs of the place had hi- 
therto concealed : thruſting a note into 
his hand“ Should he live,” faid he, 
« give him uy and ſay it was Zenna 

© brought it; then gazing on the 
m form of Waldorf, be 1 
> and withdrew. 
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5 Phyſical aid once more reſtored the 
youth to life ; his wound was pro- 
nounced not mortal, reſt enjoined ; and 
his total recovery then was no longer 
doubtful. Fhe Duke, who, amidſt the 
buſtle in the Inquiſition, had fled, re- 


mained 9 in Spain; and Lok, 
| overjoyed. 


[ 197 1 

| overjoyed and at caſe, took his patient 
ſtand at the bedſide of his friend, toy | 
adminiſter every poſſible aſſiſtance. A 
weight of miſery was ſhook from his 
heart; and, tedious as the illneſs was, 


he once more felt the balm of tran- 
quillight = £145 


In the interim, Zenna, whoſe cele- 
brated and acknowledged underſtanding 
had long ſince procured him fo high a 
rank in the eſtimation of all perſons 
ol reſpectability, returned; though he 
could ſcarcely reſolve to ſee one he 
thought ſo culpable. But parental af- 
fection fwayed his determination, and 
he propoſed to guide and aſſiſt him 
even yet, could he, in conſideration of 

: his. 


— 


h 138 2 


his "IEA miſeries, . to abjure His : 
falſe opinions” and bad connexions for 
eyer. | 


: Thanks to Providence for having 
directed his ſteps at fo critical a June- 
ture, as that in which he had interpoſed 
in behalf of his unfortunate ſon. 


* 


CHAPTER 


CHAPTER XX. 


E By this time the whirhwind in your brain has 
66 ſettled 1 in a 


 INnDErATIGABLE care and atten- 
tion flowly raiſed him from the bed of 
ſickneſs ; an air of ſerenity overſpread 
his countenance, and the bloom of 
health, fo long an alien to his cheek, 


again 


— — r r ND r a, N . 
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again faintly ſhone through its former 
pallid hue. The forgiveneſs of Zenna 
ſeemed a kind of abſolution, for which 
his heart had long panted—the years of 
forrow and remorſe were at once obli- 
terated by an evaneſcent moment of joy— 
and plans of comfort were once more 
arranged, with a hope that miſery's 
iron hand would no more ſweep them 
into oblivion, 


But when the paper of Zenna was 
eagerly peruſed, he pauſed on each 
word of comfort, bade a long adieu to 
former pangs, and only anticipated 
ſuture pleaſures. It ran as follows: 


— 


] am not About to compliment 


e my ſagacity, becauſe I unfortunately 
« proved 


T mt 1 
ce proved prophetical, or to point out 
« what you might have avoided by 
ce attending to me. Youth is a ſeaſon 
of folly; and perhaps it is better they 
ce ſhould purchaſe experience at ſo dear 
« a rate. The leſſons of Adverſity are 
C not liable to be forgotten—ſhe is a 
< ſevere, but an effefual monitor. Ours 
cc are documents we do not ſet by, or 
ce deride. Even ſterling truths may be 
c elbowed out of recollection; but Ad- 
c yerſity writes in blood, nor ends but 
ee with exiſtence. By this time the whirl- 
ie wind in your brain has ſettled in 
« a calm; your philoſophy, your ſo- 
« phiſtry, and your enthuſiaſm, are 
e ſhadows without ſubſtance. Your 
© arguments are ſound and fury, to 


_ « frighten babes — your language is 
| e the 


* 


Aa 


TR 
ec the language of a poet. Here, my 


* 


c friend, is the froth of literature, it is 


cc true; but where is its ſubſtance ? 
« how faſt will it evaporate beneath 


Co the beams of truth ! It boaſts only 


* flowers without folidity—1 it 1s only 
thundering in in our ears to ſtun us. 


©& Innovations are dangerous; theo- 


e retically it may be all perfection, but 


* practically it is a different affair. 
8 You have more to combat than you 
te think of—it is a cruſade better left 


& alone. Prejudice and principle are 


te tod liable to be con founded; and we 


— 


« may Bold ſentiments without promul- 


08 gating them. T he fame effect may 
Y * have many cauſes; and we may learn | 
« to repent them-on different occaſions. 


J have 


Fl 


I «2 ] 


« J have ſaid enough to induce an 
et alteration in your ſentiments and con- 
cc nexions, and to make you ſenſible of 
« your folly. You will fix your plans 
ce for the future, and I ſhall ſhortly ſee 
« you, to know the reſult, —If, after 
4 what has happened, you perſevere in 
« your road of horror (I do not mean 
« to reproach you), I ſhall be com- 
cc pelled- to form an ill opinion of 
you. hors 


4 Your 85 


< ZENNA.“ 


CHAPTER 


{ 


| 
i 
1 
| 


&. 


xe vou ſhould know the nature of your foil, ere 


« you ſow; nay, you are ſuch an unſkilful 
. pardener, you are even apt to miſtake the 
. feeds, and plant aveeds where you meant 


% flowers.” 


* LET us break the chain which 
«<< links us to ſociety; let us, in future, 
40 live 28 hermits, and diſclaim the | 
company of man,” exclaimed, Wal- 


dorf paſſionately, 
_ I ag ree,” 


EMH 


I agree,” replied Lok: © the 
« world is my country, ad parts of it 
ce are alike to me; and, like the lonely 
« moſs, I can root with firmneſs on 
© the moſt n rock. 

« We will 80 5 and be gone,“ 
rejoined Waldorf. At that moment 


he entered. 


Time had not perceptibly altered 
his features — nothing could impair its 
marked expreſſion; not a look but had 
its errand not a geſture but went to the 
heart. Even while his tongue remained | 

inactive, his 5) glances had almoſt 
confuſed the emphatic countenance of 
Lok. The firſt-emotions over, he once 

vor. II. H more 


[ 736 | 


more ſubmitted his opinions to the 
wavering Judgment of Waldorf. 


« As the pupil of dunk 65. not of 
c argument, I think T may again hazard 
«© myſentiments, for your conſideration,” 
he energetically began: © were you to 
e ſeek tranquillity (happineſs, I fear, 
« you muſt not expect in the quiet 
cc retreat of Herman, your adopted pa- 
c rent), you would, I think, be ſituated 
dL with more propriety, than in any in- 
diſcriminate ſpot, of your own ſe- 
« lection, or in aſſociating with the 
ce world, Whoſe good opinion you have 
cc not, in reality, taken much trouble 
< to gain.“ 


* 


0 


« conſent, 


[ 19 ] 


ce 1 conſent,” replied Wader, in 
mournful conviction. 


Jenna proceeded—* Were I indeed 
« to lead you to the ſummit of your 
« tranſactions, and bid you look Back 
4 on the blackened road but we ſhould 
« neither have courage to turn yet 1 
" mean no retroſpective reflections.“ 


ee 


« ] deſerve all, interrupted Wal- 
dorf, raiſing his fentimental eyes in a 


complaining manner. 


« Let me requeſt,” continued Zenna 
in an impreſſive accent, that you 
« never again hazard your opinions, nor 
« ſend them abroad adventuring ; they 

H 2 6 will 


WER. 7 
will Bring in nothing but ſorrow, 
and ſend forth nothing but deſtruc- 


tion. You ſhould know the nature 


of the ſoil ere you ſow ; nay, you 


are ſuch an unſkilful huſbandman, 
you are even apt to miſtake the ſeeds, 


and plant what you do not intend. 


To you, who are a poet, my allegory 
is plain, without further explanation. 
J have many duties to attend, and 
cannot poſſibly ſee you before your 
departure: I will, however, viſit you 


in your retreat. Here is a ſum which 


I hope you will find ſufficient for | 
your expences ; and my bleſſings, | 
provided your future conduct is un- 


_ exceptionable, ſhall follow you.” 


Here 


: 
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Here Zenna affectionately embraced 
him, and then added“ Still let me 
4 caution you againſt the vanity which, 
« jn reality, has cauſed all your mis- 
« fortunes : ſtudy to know yourſelf, nor 
« ſet aſide as a pedantic maxim, what 
« compriſes the whole eſſence of human 
„ knowledge. Ah! my fon! had you 
« once p- ſſeſſed that key to your 
e heart, you could at once have de- 
« fined the falſeneſs of your ſentiments, 
ce and the fatal ſuggeſtions of your 
ce yanity, You would then have ſcruti- 
te nized its minuteſt fluctuations, ana- 
« lyſed its indefinability, and beheld, 
% what few have courage to view, 
« the naked deformity of the human 
« heart.” e 


Hz Waldorf 


wo F 
Waldorf ſighed deeply—Lok gave 
” 0 involuntary ftart—and Zenna, the 
pattern of firmneſs, with a benignant 
ſmile, haſtily withdrew. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XXII 


— — — 


ec Every argument he could call to aid was 
ce inadequate to quell the mental revolution, 
« and with tears of Blood he deplored the 
% weakneſs of human rhetoric,” 


———C=———=— 
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Ix a. few days Lok and Waldorf 
were on their journey to the retreat 
of Herman. Waldorf had ſoothed his 
thoughts into the ſlumber of peace; he 

H 4 had 
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had entered into a ſort of compromiſe 
with his conſcience, never to ſuggeſt 
his ſorrows; and the death of little Fre- 
derick, which of all lay the heavieſt, 
alone roſe, at intervals, to chill his 
warm hopes, and ſhew him that he was 
forcing himſelf to be happy, and cheat- 
ing his ſick diſguſted ſoul into con- 
tentment: too often would reflection 
ſtart f from its dream, and ſtalk through 
his brain like a ſpectre, till, waking 
every terrified idea, he was again 
plunged into the moſt excruciating tor- 
_ tures. In ſuch moments, every argu- 
ment he could call to aid was inade- 
quate to quell the mental revolution, 
and with tears of blood he would deplore 
the weakneſs of human rhetorie. 


The | 
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| The tranquillity of Lok was of a2 


different nature; he conſidered the 
world as a generation of ideots, and he 
deſpiſed their opinions: while Waldorf | 
was, like the feeble reed, blown to and 
fro by every wind, he was like the ſturdy. 
oak, firm and unſhaken.. 


6 


In ſuch tempers of mind they pur- 
ſued their journey, and every exertion 
of his eloquence was uſed to convince 
his pupil that man can enjoy no hap- 
pineſs but what he draws from the rec- 
titude of. his own heart. 


At length they reached the foreſt of 
Herman; they alighted, and led their 
horſes to the door of the Recluſe. Her- 
man, wich an air of tranquil pleaſantry, 
1 „ 
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was faiff ng a plant, when Waldorf, 
ſpringing towards him, exclaimed: 1 
«© have come back beart-broken !“ and, 
| hiding his face on the venerable breaſt 
of Herman, he fobbed aloud. My 
© child,” he exclaimed, © be com- 
e forted !” then, ſtretching his hand to 
Lok, he welcomed him, at the ſame 
time checking a ſigh, as he felt the 
tears of Waldorf roll down his boſom. 


CHAPTER 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


That, united together, we may laugh at the 
« folly of man, and ſcorn the pelting ſtorm. 
« that whiſtles withour,” 


For a while they continued claſped 
in each other's arms. The pupil of 
Adverſity at length raiſed his face from 
the boſom of his venerable patron 
* My more than father !” he faintly. 
articulated, „ 


C Let 


I 
« Let us bury in lence the narrative 
« of your paſt misfortunes,” continued 
de Solitary, « and look forward to 
„ future tranquillity—in an abode to 
«which you have ever been welcome. | 
Tour companion,” he added,“ will 
| _ & perhaps, by ſharing, our retirement, 
| e jncreaſe its pleaſures, and ſeal us in 
= bonds of mutual amity ; that, united 
3 cc together, we may laugh at the folly 
of man, and ſcorn the pelting ſtorm 

bas that whiſtles without. 20 


— 


At the concluſion of theſe words 
Lok advanced. Perhaps an emotion 
of conſcious unwelcomeneſs, the often - 
Able cauſe of Waldorf's griefs, might 
at that moment have augmented the 


| natural glow on his cheek to a crimſon 
8950 | bluſh. 
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blu. © Should 7 be permitted to 
e ſhare ſo delightful a ſolitude,” he 
began, in a low voice, « 1 ſhould 
60 conſider myſelf as the moſt fortu- 
« nate of ' mortals ; but firſt be cer- 
ee tain that I am worthy of ſo great a 
proof of er 


« As the rien of my ſon, you can- 
« not be otherwiſe,” he replied ; then 
turning to-the drooping Waldorf, who, 
with ſolded arms, ſtood penſively at a 
diſtance, he added: « Let us go to 
ec the verdant ſpot I cultivate with ſo 


* much care, and which fences in "ny 


tc retreat.” 


They then proceeded to the place in 


queſtion, where Herman, again pauſing, 
gazed | 
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gazed round with an emotion of plea- 
ſure, Let me for a while,” be ex- 
claimed, © welcome the dear deluſion | 


cc 
00 
ce 
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cc 


cc 


© read together, 


Let me conſider ye as my. children, 


and mark out days of tranquillity 


for you both! We will together 
cultivate this ſpot; we will together 


' ramble through the woods ; we will 


talk together; and 
when age ſteals on you both, the 


approach of death ſhall not be heard, 
nor his cold hand graſp your beating 
hearts with half the violence the 


children of folly will feel it, when 


unthought of it ſweeps them from 


their idle circle to the melancholy 
ſobriety of the grave.” 


Waldorf 
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Waldorf deeply ſighed, and his ſtar- 
tled ſoul ſeemed ſhrinkiag from the 
thoughts of death ; his buſy mind ſum- 
moned a crowd of ideas; and, as he 
ſunk into the filent gloom of reflection, 
bis fixed eyes ſettled on vacancy, 
regardleſs of the funny beauties which 
glowed round them. 


CHAPTER 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


« His habitation was chiefly in the woods, 
4 through which he continually wandered.” 


A FEW weeks danced round the 
maze of tranquillity, Herman was 
happy; and Lok, who had not been 
prodigal of his ſceptical opinions, was 
already a great favourite, All were 
content except Waldorf — but thoſe 

| bitter 
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bitter reflections, which had never left 
kita In the gay world, accompanied 
him in the deſert, with accumulated 
horrors. Here was leiſure to be un- 
happy, and ſolitude raiſed his miſery 
nearly into madneſs. Sometimes he 
would art from thought, and ſome- 
times greedily purſue it, as if anxious 
to familiariſe himſelf to its terrible vi- 
fions, and by that means to conquer 
its horrors. A thouſand meutal ſpec- 
tres would riſe in his imagination; 
in vain he ſtrove to fortify his mind 
againſt their intruſion—his timid con- 
ſcience buſily collected a hoſt of fiends 


which haunted him continually both TY 
day and night. Unfortunately for hin. 1 


employment had loſt its zeſt : he even 
neglected his perſon ; and finding every 
ſtruggle 
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ſtruggle for happineſs as inaſfectual, as 
the convulſive gaſps of one weighed 
down by the heavy hand of death, he 
abandoned the attempt, and ſunk into 
deſpair. He ſought no longer to con- 
quer his anguiſh, but deſerted his 
flinching ſoul to the horrors of re- 
flection; his ſeſtering brain reſigned 
ta the flood of agony that came pouring 
in, and deluged him in a ſea of de- 
ſpondency, from which there was no 
probable eſcape. 8 | | 


At length the arrival of Zenna drew 
him back for a moment to the powers 
of recollection: of late he had neither 
ſpoke nor ſmiled, his perſon was neg-⸗ 
lected totally, and his countenance ſo 
altered by the hand of care, that he 
would 


( ng J 


would ſcarcely have been known by his 
greateſt intimates : his reſidence was 
chiefly in the woods, through which he 
continually wandered; and often ſlept 
in them ; but on the appearance of his 
father, the wildneſs of his air, for a 
time, deſerted him. Awhile he gazed, 
as if trying to ſhake a weight from his 
heart; then, running on his boſom, he 
burſt into an agony of tears. 

Great God! have pity on him!“ ex- 
claimed Zenna, with uplifted eyes; 
then, as he gazed on his unfortunate 
| fon, he could not forbear ſhedding the 
moſt bitter drops that had ever fell from 
his eyes. 


i 


— 


* 
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At that inſtant he met the gaze- of 
.Lok, and turning from him with diſ- 
| guſt, he ſeized the arm of Waldorf, 
and drew him through an avenue of 


ww, int h 


CHAPTER 


CHAPTER XXV. 


DV 


I am too far gone, in a vortex of woe, ever 
« to be recalled—all is ineffeftual—my ſoul 


« is in its /aft agonies.“ 


Born reclined on the tall graſs, 
which enamelled the favourite woods of 
Waldorf. He, and Zenna, were deeply 


engaged in a converſation, meant by 


the latter to draw him from that ca- 
lamitous 
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lamitous torpor which had ſo cruelly 
Immerſed the brilliant „ of his 
once powerful faculties. 
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«© Great as is my horror of that 

& dreadful Lok,” ſaid Zenna in an 
impaſſioned tone, 60 yet, as he has al- 
read) ſhed his poiſon on your devoted 
re head, and as there is noto no injury re- 
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< maining to be done, his preſent reſi- 
ce dence with you can be no longer ma- 
< terial, ſince your ſentiments and 
« opinions are moſt certainly ſettled, 
e beyond the poſſibility o: change: 
yet, I cannot avoid viewing with 
« diſguſt, a man who has ſo irretrie- 

vably blaſted the future proſpects of 
1256 _ child. 7 had Herman 
ce known 
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« known his name, he would never 
cc permit his ſtay.” 2 

] muſt beg it will ii be concealed 
© from him,“ interrupted Waldorf, 
with a ſudden ſtart. 
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© The deception is unworthy of 
S © you,” replied Zenna; “ but let us 
ce drop the ungrateful theme: I meant 
ec to rouſe you from the ſtate you have 
ce plunged in, to recall your ſlumber- 
« ing faculties, and, to-ſhow you how 
« inconſiſtent it ĩs with your philoſophy, 
ce to give way to melancholy. | This 


c 


* 


neglect of your perſon, health, and 
« happineſs this forgetfulneſs of your- | 
6 ſelf—all argue 2 | weak mind, and 
ec puerile 
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* puerile underſtanding. Remember, 
« my purſe and intereſt are at your 
ct command. The army, the belles- 
te lettres, are open to your purſuits; or 
& perhaps marriage, by calling on your 
0 ne; might forcibly arouſe,” 


e Hold, father !” exclaimed Waldorf 
emerging from his reverie, © be mer- 
ce ciful to my weakneſſes : though con- 
b temned and deſerted, Helena's boſom 
« entombs my heart—never, never,” 
he added forcibly, yet in a low voice, 
c never to be ranſomed from its dear 
cc captivity.” | 


Fas Yet: aul, my fon,” continued 
Zenna nn * without the glare 
c« of 


cc 


cc 
cc 
(c 
cc 
cc 
cc 


cc 
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of mirth -and joy, you might learn 


to be content. Select friends, and 


calm amuſements, might render you 


tranquilaggithour that buſtle of life, 


you might enjoy its ſober comforts, 


and meliorate your ſorrows, until 
they gradually advanced into hap- 


pineſs. That mild ſerenity, that 
« gentle eaſe, ſo requiſite to heal a 


ce diſeaſed mind, might then be yours, 


cc 
ce 
ce 
ce 
cc 
ee 
cc 


cc 


until you had brought yourſelf to 
conſider the events of life as too 
mean and unimportant to render 


you ſeriouſly miſerable. View the 
word as from the bed of death, and 


events the moſt terrible will appear 


puerile and abſurd ; all will hen 
ſeem as children's play, and their 
Vor. II, I | © tranſports 
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thinigets and ſorrows as nonſenſical 
as thoſe of youth. Enjoy then the 
ſolids of real felicity, and contemn 


thoſe painted flowers, which em- 
' belliſh, it is true, but infuſe no ad- 


ditiorial ſweets to increaſe its intrinſic 
value. Be tranquil, and you attain 
the genuine ſweets of life, calm 
equanimity of diſpoſ ition, and per- 
petual ſerenity, never to be ruffled 


by local circumſtances: never at- 
"tempt to go beyond this in ſearch 
of violent Jevity, or over-joy—all 
thoſe vehement emotions are incom- 


patible with the ſettled dignity of 
the foul. Mirth is allied to mad- 
neſw—it i is a fever of the ſpirits, that 
drains the health of the men and 
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ce jeaves it ſick and diſguſted: on the 
c contrary, . preſerve a juſt equilibrium 
ce of temper, never lowered by the me- 
ce lancholy of madneſs, or ſhook by: its 
ce phrenxics. 


« But, father, you tantalize me 
ee with a proſpect I never can reach: 
« until I vanquiſh the hydra which 
ec guards its entrance, how is this to 
ee be done?” 


Try your boafted philoſophy.” 


« Alas l my mind needs a Better phy- 
ee ſician, Waldorf emphatically re- 
plied; * am ſunk beyond all human 
„ aid I am too far gone in à vortex 
| Iz. :- 


%, 


L 113 
c of woe, ever to be recalled—all is 


ce ineffectua—my ſoul is in its 14. 
. mak STAGE Pp 


4 For | Waldorf! why de- 
88 pair! * 


Indeed you cannot feel my agonies, 


| 4e 0 | 
. | | will hear no more of your de- 
e ſpondency. Will you depreciate the 
grace of him whom you have al- 
« ready ſo much nen EE inter- 


rupted Zenna. e Tea, 


* But can 1 hope for pardon ?” 
dammered Waldorf, as he ſtrove to 
; embrace 


1 os 1 


embrace his father in his nervelefs 


* 1 n 


arms. ' 


«I leave you to his mercy,” replied 
the agitated parent; and, ſpringing 
from him, left him to his meditations, 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


A kind of waking dream threw a miſt over | 
his ſenſes, and diſſolved him in a trance of 
7 thought,” 


A wHllE Waldorf remained ſilent 
on the ground—his mind was now va- 
cant, for he had ſhut his mental ear 
againſt the voice of officious reflection. 
| His 
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His arms were folded—his eyes fixed, 
when ſuddenly he exclaimed, © How 
e ſhall I meet Lok after this apoſtacy ? 
ee J will be /ruant once more ;”—and, 
ſpringing from the earth, he bent his 
tottering ſteps - towards the depth of 
the foreſt, and ſoon arrived in ſome of 
his moſt favourite haunts, Shortly he 
reached the ſpot where the Recluſe had 
firſt beheld him, weeping for his recent 
loſſes : he could not forbear ſmiling at 
the idea, from a combination of emo- 
tions, too numerous to be definable. 
Perhaps the di mal ſcenes of his paſt 
life at that minute recurred, in com- 


petition with the childiſh accident he 

had then ſo deeply regretted. * How 

6 ſwift the gradations to the height of 
141 * « anguiſh ! x 
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8 anguiſh !” he lowly articulated, and 
darted forwards. 


All day he wandered through the 
woods, till turning down a path, untrod 
before, he found himſelf within. a few 


leagues from Spire, and near the little 
village which he had reſided in fo 
many happy years, under the kind 


auſpices of Chalcot, and Maria Lou- 


vain; a ſudden impulſe urged him to 
enter it, and he obeyed the haſty fug- 
geſtion, He found it more civilized, 
but no longer free from the follies of 


the metropolis—he paced through its 


flowery avenues, and dwelt delighted 
on the charming landſcapes. The cot- 


tages, the ruſtic gardens, all were, oy 


turns, the ſubject of admiration. 


And 


* 1 


And now he ſought the village green, 
the ſcene of rural revelry. The high 
trees he fo well remembered till flou- 
riſhed round the ancient ſpor ; ; the 
dimpled rivulet ſtill meandered through 
the enamelled mead, the faithful mirror 
of the ſun, as it roſe laughing up the 
hills; the brick dwellings, he had once 
ſo admired, as the fineſt in the world, 
ſtill continued in poſſeſſion of the paſtor 
of the village, and the petty lord of 
the manor ; and ſcarcely could Waldorf | 
forbear - ſmiling, as he remembered the 
awe with which he had once conſidered 


them. 


After contemplating the fcenery a 
few minutes, he retired from it, in ſearch 
of the cotiage in which at firſt he 

iq drew 
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ce anguiſh! ne RED articulated, and 
darted forwards, 

All day he wandered through the 
woods, till turning down a path, untrod 

before, he found himſelf within a few | 
' leagues from Spire, and near the little 
village which he had reſided in fo 
many happy years, under the kind 
auſpices 'of Chalcot, and Maria Lou- 
vain; a ſudden impulſe urged him to 
enter it, and he obeyed the haſty ſug- 
geſtion. He found it more civilized, 
but no longer free from the follies of 
the metropolis—he paced through its 
flowery avenues, and dwelt delighted 
on the charming landſcapes. The cot- 


tages, the ruſtic gardens, all were, by 


turns, the ſubject of admiration, 


And 


* 1 


And now he ſought the village green, 


the ſcene of rural revelry. The high 


trees he fo well remembered ſtill flou- 


riſned round the ancient ſpor ; ; the 


dimpled rivulet {till meandered through - 


the enamelled mead, the faithful mirror 
of the ſun, as it roſe laughing up the 
hills; the brick dwellings, he had once 
ſo admired, as the fineſt in the world, 

fill continued in poſſeſſion of the paſtor 
of the village, and the petty lord of 


the manor ; and ſcarcely could Waldorf 


forbear ſmiling, as he remembered the 
awe with which he had once conſidered 


them. 


After contemplating the fcenery a 


_ few minutes, he retired from it, in ſearch 


of the cotiage in which at firſt he 
I 5 drew 
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drew the breath of life: he found the 
garden, which fenced it in, overrun 


with weeds, the cottage deſerted, and 
the whole tumbling to ruins, He en- 


quired among the villagers for the re- 
lations of Louvain; but they had emi- 
grated from the village, and were no 
lon ger remembered. 


| Waldorf burſt the old garden latch, 
and entered the well-known ſpot ; the 
high weeds roſe above his neck, and 
were decked out in gawdy blue and 
and red, as if mocking, with upſtart 
pride, the decent humility of the penſive 
violets, and lowly flowers which bloomed 
in the adjacent gardens, more valuable, 
though leſs obtruſive. Amid the weeds 
aroſe a ſtately tree, which Waldorf re- 
membered 
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membered had long bore the date of 
his birth and name: he approached 
it with a deep ſigh, and read the well- 


known. inſcription, 


« FERVILLE WALDORF, 


Born Jan. 13, in the Vear 


A ruſty ſpade ſtood near-the tree, 
and, as he ſeized it, he heard the point 
ftrike againſt. ſomething on the ground; 
inſtantly he drew aſide the long dewy 
graſs, and, after ſome ſearch, he diſ- 


| cerned a little rake, which had been 


appropriated to his particular uſe, by 
Louvain, and had been a favourite 
birth- day preſent. He ſeized the ruſty 
implement, and bedewed it with tears; 
Int % 


* 


4. 
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| he remembered his name had been in- 
ſcribed even on that, but it was no 


longer diſcernible. He then quitted the 
ſpot, and proceeded to enter the cot- 
tage; but here all was void and com- 
fortleſs: of the three rooms which it 
contained, nothing but dirt and gloom 


were perceivable. A bird- cage, how- 


"Th #1. < =. ; 1 
ever, hung in a remote corner, attracted 


Bis notice —he recollected when te Was. 
| ſelf had painted it of a bright red and 


green, for a favourite bird, as if he had 
ſtrove to reconcile him to captivity by 
the finery of his priſon, It was now 
covered with duſt; and, as he took it 
down, he could not forbear apoſtro- 


phifing, as if to the bird—# My poor 


« Robin!“ he ejaculated, and then 
1 left 


Cr 1 


left the room. Again he paſſed through 
the garden, and quitted the much- 
loved ſpot with a heart- drawn ſigh. 
The blazing ſun till caſt its feveriſh 
FayS—a pleaſing languor ſtole on his 
ſenſes—and, caſting himſelf againſt a 
tree, he cloſed his eyes, and gave way 
to thought — his rind flew back to paſt 
events when firft a child, he wandered 
happy through the woods when next 
he remained innocent and obſcure in 
the foreſt of H until, gradually, 
he had grown into ſorrow, never to be | 


leſſened. As he revolved the long 
ſeries of griefs, and as they paſſed in 
ſad ſucceſſion to his remembrance, ſighs, 
not to be ſuppreſſed, eſcaped his Bvſom ; 


he Om the painful viciſſitudes of 
life, 


[> ] 


1 life, until, bewildered in a reverie, a 
kind of waking dream threw a miſt over 

i ais ſenſes, and diſſolved him in a trance g 

| of thought. 1 


Suddenly a well-known voice ſounded 

in his ears, and rouſed him from his 
dream, He opened his eyes, and beheld 

— Helena :—thunderſtruck at the ſulj- 
den viſion, he remained ſtupidly gazing, 
until again ſhe feebly articulated, Oh 

| « Waldorf, Waldorf!” and ſunk, faint- 
| ing, in his arm. f 


' CHAPTER | 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


—— 


— 


«« Not a feature but had bowed under the keen 
* ſcythe of misfortune, and partook the: 


« ſombre hue of a premature old-age;” - 


A SHORT impreſſive ſigh proclaimed 


her return to ſenſibility, and ſent an 


evaneſcent beam of felicity to the be- 
nighted ſoul of Waldorf, when, almoſt 
inſtantly, ſhe ſprung from his circling 


arms, 


% 
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arms, "Me feebly claſping, with feveriſh 


hands, her oppreſſed boſom, diſſol ved in 
a ſhower of tears, 


& My loved girl, forbear — ex- 
claimed Waldorf, ſinking on his knees, 


© feel myſelf a wretch,” The replied, 


« And fo am J,“ he rejoined, in a 
ſhort broken voice—* therefore“ he 
added, relapſing into his uſual deſpera- 
tion, „ let us die, and expiate our 
ah crimes—that little ſtream” he con- 


tinued, N. 2 « will end all.“ 


ce Tam TO for death” * ejaculated 
Helena, and darted 3 the ſtream- 


ing current. 


% No, 


L x85 J 
% No, Helena— no: you, at leaſt, 
. © may live.“ Then, folding his arms, 
he bent his glaſſy eyes on the ſtream, 
until the lingering tears paced down 
his pallid cheek, and he ſuddenly ex- 
claimed, „ Oh, Helena, I am very 
« giddy ;” and ſunk, fainting, to the 
RY? Pe : © I. 8 


"Solid minutes elapſed before he again 
recovered; nor could all the feeble 
aſfiduities of Helena prove efficacious, 
until ſtruggling nature again arreſted 
his fleeting ſoul, and returned him to 
ſenſibility : in a tremulous voice he 
fathtly articulated her name, and, riſing 
from his ſupine attitude, ſopported his 
weakened frame againſt a tree. Helena 

gazed 
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gazed thoughtfully on his altered fea- 


tures, and Waldorf ſilently returned 


her glances, ſhocked at the dreadſol 


change in her perſon, his violent emo-— 


tions had not before permitted him to 


. remark. 


. 


The ſoft bloom that had once diſ- 
tinguiſhed her complexion, had given 
way to the pale caſt of a flow, yet 
conſuming decline. Her once brilliant 


eyes, which the treacherous hectic lighted 


for a moment, were ſunken, and a cloud 


of deſpair hovered on every look: not 
' feature but had bowed under the 
keen ſcythe of misfortune, and partook 
the ſombre hue of a premature old- age. 
Her fragile form ſeemed ſcarcely to 


i T etain 
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retain a hold on the frail tenure of 
exiſtence ; and the ſlighteſt touch might 
have diſſolved it for ever. The view 
was too painful; and his fixed eyes in- 
ſenſibly filling with tears, he turned 
aſide to conceal his emotion. 


CHAPTER 


Q * 


- CHAPTER xxvni. 


k Sometimes her ſtruggling ſpirits ſhot into 


« the merry madneſs of mirth, then ſunk 
« as ſuddenly into the deepeſt gloom of me- 
hs lancholy. Wa, 


I 


UnarLE to return to the foreſt of 
H, they bent their ſteps to one 
of the cottages, he little imagined he 
ſhould ever again enter, where the agi- 
| | tated 
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tated Waldorf wrote, with e 
hands, the following 


My KIND ParENT. 5 
ec One weight of anguiſh has diffolved. 
ce Helena is not dead, and the village 
c of L——, within a few leagues from 


ce Spire, contains us both. Where are 


<« Lok, and Herman ? Will they not 


« come? and you, my friend, will you 
ce not cloſe my eyes ? Believe me, the 
hand of death will now abſorb their 
ce laſt rays, when! am more tranguil.” 1 
cc am leſs wretched, my father; yet even 
« now tears blind my eyes, and 1 can 


A. 


c 


£4 . 


cc write no longer. Hows 


— 
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The letter found them mourning the 
loſs of Waldorf; and, on its receipt, 
they propoſed its immediate anſwer by 
their preſence. | Herman, whoſe wan- 
derings had for ſo many years been 
confined to the foreſt of H., left 
his retreat with ſatisfaction, and with a 
un hope of ſeeing the ſorrows of 
W aldorf end on the boſom of the re- 
: pentant Helena. But Zenna, who, in 
in the plaintive ſtyle of his letter, 
| perceived the flow yet ſeriled anguiſh 
that was rooted in his ſoul, deſpaired 
even of his exiſting for a much longer 
ſpace, and had prepared his mind for 
this terribly deciſive ſtroke. Lok, on 
the other hand, had funk into a gloomy 
apathy, whoſe ſource he had not courage 
0 define. His liſtleſs ſoul- was inca- 
| ( 
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pable of emotions, which Zenna ima- 
gined were the Sudden ſtarts of abuſed 


conſcience, that at times dragged him 
back to reflection. ; 


Helena, in 25 ha was languiſh- 
ing on the bed of ſickneſs; ſometimes 
her ſtrugg oling ſpirits ſhot 1 into the merry 
madneſs of mirth, then ſunk as ſud- 
denly into the deepeſt gloom of melan- 
choly. The tranſitory crimſon now fe- 
vered on her cheek, and now left it to 
the dewy paleneſs of fainting anguiſh. 
She often attempted to commence the 
ſtory of her woes, and to explain the 
means by which ſhe had entered the 
village of L— 
too weak, and her emotions too violent: 
that the had been the victim of ſo- 


phiſtry, 


; but her powers were 
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drove him to nga: „ 
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Phiſtry, was, howey er, apparent to the 


unfortunate Waldorf; and, as he traced 
back her guilt on himſelf, the acute/t 
remorſe pointed his reſlections with 


new ſtings. The heaven he had ſo 


long abjured Was wearied day and 
night, for the forfeit life of Helena, 


The fallacy of his tenets ſtruck on his 


ſtartled ſoul, and his health as rapidly 
declined, as the ill-fated girls, whoſe 


viſible ↄgonies ſhook his loaded mind 


with accumulated horrors, and nearly | 
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' CHAPTER XXIX. 


An air, ſcarcely to be expreſſed, diffuſed itſelf 


cover his features; it was ſomething reſigned, 
Lp yet rather as if reſignation had been the 
| e fruits of deſpair - it was ſo bitter, yet ſo 
* mournful—ſo accuſing, yet fo ſubmiſlive; 
in ſhort, it poſſeſſed all the hopeleſſneſs of 
s reſignation, with all the madneſs of deſpair.“ 


TRE arrival of Zenna, Lok, and 
Herman, ſent a ſhort · lived beam of joy 
to the heavy heart of Waldorf. They 

Vo. II. * found 


1 „% 
Found him in an attitude that brought 
tears into their eyes. Pale and wan, his 
trembling arms ſupported the declining 
Helena. Her fevered breath, inter- 
rupted by convulſive catchings, was 
inhaled by the pallid Waldorf. Her 
countenance was hectic, yet a ſort of 
| painful brilliancy gave the deceitful 
glow of beauty to her features. Her 
arms claſped his neck, and the ſwift 
tears trickled from his watchful eyes, 
and fell on her burning cheek. His 
flowing ringlets hung neglected on his 
ſhoulders; and an air, ſcarcely to be 
_ expreſſed, diffuſed itſelf on his features; 
1. If was ſomething reſigned, yet rather 
= as if reſignation had been the fruits of 
| Anpeir; it was ſo bitter, yet ſo mourn- 
N ful—ſo accuſing, yet ſo ſubmiſhve in 
LO. o 5 fort, 
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ſhort, it poſſeſſed all che hopeleſfdeſs of 
reſignation, with all the madneſs of de- 
ſpair. ; ele 


A ſudden exclamation from Wal- 
dorf, on their entrance, waked Helena 
from her ſhort perturbed ſlumber. She 
attempted to riſe from his arms, ſtag- 
gered to a little diſtance, and ſunk into 
the open arms of Lok, I's 


The agitated Zenna now drew her 
from the embrace of the Philoſopher, 
and conducted her to a chair. He 
ſpoke inarticulately, and beckoned Her- 
man. He advanced, and, in a tremu- 
lous voice, enjoined reſt to the vnſortu- 
nate girl; then, turning mournfully to 

K 2 Waldorf, 


1 
Waldorf, who remained fixed as a ſta- 
tue, he claſped his aged hands, and 
_ lowly ejaculating, This is too nuch! 


ruſhed from the room, 


CHAPTER 


CHAPTER XXX, 


re The /aft beam of animation ſhot over her 
*. features ; it ſeemed to ſay, * Save mel“ ? 


TEE directions of Zenna confined 
Helena to her bed: and, with that 
calmneſs of ſoul which never forſookx 
him, he enjoined the medicines which 
he conceived might be immediately 
Kʒ 3 efficacious; 
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| efficacious; but all their reſtorative 


powers failed—nothing could cancel the 
bond of death that ſealed her for the 
orave—ſhe was dying, and nothing 
could ſave her. 


Waldorf hung deſpairing over her 
waſting form. The violence of his 
grief ſeemed protracted, till the af 
deciſive ftroke, when the pent-up 
weight of anguiſh threatened to give 
way with accumulated violence. He 
watched every turn of her features, and 
followed her looks with the moſt anxious 
inquietude, till, almoſt fainting under 
the ſwelling energy of woe, bs would 
precipitately retire. 8. 


Thus 
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Thus rolled on a week in ſuſpenſive 
gloom, when death, tired of waiting 
for his lingering prey, ſummoned her 
at once to the greedy ſepulchre, 
and extinguiſhed for ever the forlorn 
protracted hope that ſo feebly glim- 
mered in the dark mind of Wal- 
dorf. 


| The voice of the dying girl beckoned 
the deſolate group to her darkened bed- 
fide, She ſtretched forth her band to 
Waldorf; its burning heat had already 
ſunk under the wet dews of death. 
ce Waldorf, I expiate my crimes by ſink- 
« ing into an early grave,” ſhe faintly 
murmured. Oh! that philoſophy,” 
ſhe added, © betrayed my heart, and 
| K 4 “ enſlaved 


4 


— 
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ec eyflaved my reaſon! A ſeries of 


& error once more arouſed my conſci- 
te ence — health and peace funk be- 


te neath its ſtings : I expire repentant, 


99 


« and now perceive 


A ſudden pang arreſted the powers 
of articulation, She raiſed her miſty 


eyes, and ſealed them on the face of 
Waldorf. The haſty hand of death 


ſeemed tearing the hue of life from her 
paſſive cheek ; the | clammy drops of 
parting agony bedewed her forehead ; 


the claſped her heavy boſom, as if ſtri- 
ving to retain the ſtruggling breath. 


The laſt beam of animation ſhot over 
her features; it ſeemed to ſay, Save 


* mel!“ _ ſuddenly vaniſhing, the 


leaden 


P 201 J 
leaden graſp of death encircled every 
limb, and left her icy form, ſtiffened 
and inanimate, to the maddening view 

of the agitated Waldorf. 


CHAPTER 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


I deſerve to /ive—the grave is foo merciful ; 
„ but yet I have no longer courage to bear 
« the ſtings of conſcience—I muſt not hin, 
* fearful doubts obtrude let me put my 


« eyes, and dart down the precipice.“ 


. 


Awnile he remained gazing, the 
fixed image of grief; then, haſtily 
ſeizing her benumbed hand, he wrung 
it wildly, and ruſhed from the room 
UTR! 5 with 
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with the air of a madman. Zenna, in 
vain, ſtrove to ſtop him: he paſſed 
him with ſwiftneſs, and withdrew, 


I: was then he tried to calm his raging 
griefs, ro check their turbulent mad- 
neſs, and aſſume compoſure ; but im- 
poſſible—the laſt ſtroke was deciſive, 


Reſtleſs and tormented, he returned to 


the deſerted chamber of death; here 
he caſt himſelf on the cold unconſcious 
boſom of Helena. He ſobbed aloud, 
and his burſting heart beat hard againſt 
his breaſt, till, exhauſted by the violence 


of his emotions, tears ceaſed, and with 


folded arms he paced the n apart - 
ment. 


» - * 
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ce The laſt hold on "life,” - he ſud- 
Aly ejaculated, in a low tremulous 


voice, © is now diſſolved! 1 have no- 


| cc 
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ec 
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ce 
ce 
cc 


ce 


ee 


thing to live for nothing to reward 
my long and lonely pilgrimage * He- 
lena is gone Frederick is dead! 
Words can never expreſs the migbty 
weight of woe that now lies heavy on 


my heart. My miſeries ſeem withe 


out end. Even death, who has torn 
from me thoſe I love, feems to for- 
get me. The grave, that /aft aſylum of 


the wretched, muſt be no longer ſhut 


againſt me ; I have the means to pro- 


cure it in my own hands — delay rs 


5 


madneſs therefore 


The laſt words ſunk in expreſſive 


8 Gghe—s pauſe ſucceeded, during which 
Be - 


H. N 

he remained in a muſing attitude, more 
impreſſive than words. A ſudden ſtart 
enſued ; he darted towards an eſcrutoir, 


and, after ſome time, drew forth a piſtol 


already loaded; then, gazing on the 
delegate of death; he reſumed his reflec- 
tions, anxious,” by the ſophiſtry which 
had ever. been his bane, to reconcile 
his way ward conſcience to the laſt irre- 
trie vable blow. "bo 7 


* - 
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He advanced to the ſilent couch of 


Helena, and again contemplated her 
altered features. This, this is death!” 
| he lowly articulated : © Where now 
<< that youthful bloom that won all 


cc hearts!” Painful ideas enſued he 


thought on futurity, and involuntarily 


ſhuddered. «© Theſe 'doubts,” he ex- 


claimed, 
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claimed, * remind me of Sophia and 
% Millroh. What crimes have I com- 
« mitted? I deſerve to live the grave 
* is 00 merciful ; but yet I have no 
= longer courage to bear the ſtings of 
te conſcience—1 muſt not think, fearful 
« doubts obtrude—let me ſbut my eyes, 
« and dart down the precipice A 
« chain of horrors encircle me. 1 1 will 
ce die, and end my fears at once: life 
« is not to be borne—why ſhould I 
nl 2501 bun ha; 
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© Yet: fill: he pauſed ere he firuck 
the decifive blow. His whirling brain 
ſtood heſitating on the verge of mad- 
nefs ; his burſting eyes emitted ſparks 

of fire; every nerve was diſtended. 
One hand held the uplifted piſtol to his 
throbbing 
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throbbing boſom; the other claſped the 

beating arteries that throbbed on his 
temples. Deſpair pointed the ſtrong 
rays of his expreſſive eyes, and a long 
train of reflections ruſhed on his un- 
ovarded ſoul. Once more he caſt a 
dreadful look on Helena; then ſuddenly 
_ exclaiming, *© This ends doubt for 
ever! he inſtantly fired the piſtol. 
The ball ſhot through his heart, and, 
on the ſame moment, he ſunk lifeleſs 
at the bed, which contained the cold 
remains of his beautiful victim. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


- 


ond The broad klare of conviction purſied 1 his 


6 averted mind.“ 


Tux report of the viſtol almoſt ; in- 


ſtantly brought Herman and Zenna to 


the apartment. Here, what a ſcene of 
horror ſtruck their gaze! every ſpark 


of life was extinct, and his boſom was 


deluged 


. 
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deluged in a ſea of blood, which, flowing 


over the pallid features of Helena, gave 
them a more dreadful appearance than 
can be conceived, A flood of wretch- 


edneſs poured in upon the ſoul of 


Zenna—he caſt a look of horror on his 
fon, and ſtaggered againſt the wall : 
Herman, on the other hand, ſtood 


ſpeechleſs with grief, gazing on the 


ſad remains of all he held dear on earth. 


The entrance of Lok gave a ſudden 
turn to the emotions of Zenna: his 
grief was converted to rage — he darted 
upon him, and drew him to the bed- 
ſide. * View your victims!“ he ex- 
claimed; then turning to Herman, he 
added, „I can no longer let you 
«© remain in ignorance of the traitor 
| cc you 
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«you harbour; this is Lok, the de- 
c ſtroyer of our Waldorf the long 
<« chain of guilt reſults from him. He 
* is the remote cauſe of all the miſery 
t“ and remorſe which my ſon, after 
« vainly deploring, at length fought 
© to avoid, by flying to the grave for 
ec ſheiter—yes, villain, Waldorf _ * 
c from himſelf.” ky | 


=y 


| Theſe laſt ag; . deep im- 
preſſion upon the mind of Lok ; but he 
ſtill preſerved the dignity of counte- 
_ nance for which he had ever been cha- 

racterized. © By what argument, he 
aſked, © do you prove that I have done 
« this? Do you think I am a fit ſubject 
to be comured by your ſorceries ? 
* If the philoſophy that I preach had 

72 occaſioned 
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te Occaſioned the ruin of that young 
% man, why have not I (the companion 


ce of all his misfortunes) been a victim 


ce to the ſame mental derangement? You 
ce tell me it is becauſe I have hardened 


e my conſcience; but what is conſcience? 


« Jt is the creature of inſtruction. You 
© early made that youth the dupe of 
« your ſoreeries; you raiſed ſpectres in 
© his imagination, according as the 
te whims of your own brain diRtated z 
« and the ghoſt which you placed to 
« haunt him whenever you pleaſed, 


* you have the temerity to call con- 


ce ſcience, It was this deluſion that 
« drank up the ſpirits of the Duke's 
ce daughters; and it was aſſigning a 
ce wrong cauſe for their death, that 
ce has haſtened the cataſtrophe of your 

« ſon, 
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© ſon. The ſteel will produce fire; 
« but not until the flint meets it in 
« contact; ſo will philoſophy do miſ- 
tc chief, bug not until bigotry impedes 
te jt. Had I been“ as pliable as Wal. 


( 


dorf, I had long ago been bewildered - 
« by your magical terrors—like him, I 
« had embraced the graſſy plat: but I 
te deſpiſed your cenſures—l was ſatisfied 
« with doing right, and I live—and 
ce Jive, the monument of thoſe eternal 
4 truths which univerſal nature teaches,” 


He delivered this defence with ſuch 
majeſtic coolneſs, that it almoſt eon- 
founded Zenna, He- began to think 
it poſſible for a uniform infidel to enjoy 
as much peace of mind as if he thought 
| like. him; and would, in all proba- 
pus I bility 


E ang f 


bility, have made at leaſt a very in- 
tereſting reply, had not Herman, whoſe 
narrow mind incapacitated him from 
reſpecting one who differed with him in 
opinion, interrupted him. 


« Vileſt of wretches !“ he roared in 
a voice like thunder, ** forbear, nor 
© think to extenuate your crimes—you 
« have ſown poiſon around you, whoſe 
cc effects are more dreadtu] than can 
ee be imagined. Contempt and hatred,” 
he added, © muſt purſue you on earth, 
« and miſery and remorſe blaſt your 
ec heavy hours; begone, or——" 

A hint upon ſuch a ſubject was 
enough for the towering mind of Lok, 
and he inſtantly ſeparated from them for 


"ever 0 


we. 


2 
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To days after, the remains of the 


ill fated Helena and Waldorf were con- 

ſigned to the peaceful grave, where, 

united in death, they found the aſylum 
from miſery they had been denied on | 


earth. Time, by ſhewing Herman the 
uſeleſineſs of his grief, rendered it leſs 
violent; and Zenna often beſtowed a 
| ſigh to their memories, ill deploring 
the dangers of Philoſophy, which had 
for ever deprived him of a ſon, who f 
might otherwiſe have been both amiable 
and happy: his tender recollection, that 
ſwift revolving time could never efface, 
and the remembrance of his death and 
. misfortunes, frequently betrayed him 1 
into tears. Too fatally true were 
« my predictions, he would oſten 
exclaim to Herman; © oh! that it 
| e could 


te could be made a leſſon to future ages 
<© but the death of the deareſt indi- 
<< vidual cannot be permitted to pre- 
ce ponderate againſt the general welfare. 
« Would youth but diſtruſt the inſi- 
ce dious friend, whole falſe ſentiments, 
ce and baſe tenets, may for ever deſtroy 


their rectitude, and poiſon their peace; 
< whoſe opinions are more dreadfully 
« contagious than the ſpotted: plague, 
« and more liable for ever to undet- 
mine that precious health of the 
« mind, which no human aid can again 
i reſtore would they but difruft the 
_ « friendſhip that ſtruck at their honour, 
« fo many would not mourn. the loſs 
_ of preſent peace and endleſs felicity ; 
4s bur, ſenſible of their own depravities, 


27 oon the . of man, and the 
« vain 
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ee vain ſophiſtry that frſt, * betraying 
© the reaſon, would for ever e the 


ce heart. ” 


2 Theſe reflections, frequently repeated, 
neceſſarily reminded him of his own 
remiſſneſs, in the diſpoſal of his ſon; 
and he learned, in the latter ſtages of 
his life, that a few empty traditions 
were not the only requiſites to preſerve 
the mind in a ſtate of conſcious peace 

and ſerenity. On the contrary, the 
5 death of his companion afforded Lok 
ſo much leiſure to examine the ſtate 
of ſociety, that he ſaw it under more 
afflicting circumſtances than ever. The 
force of prejudice, and the heat of 
paſſion, ſeemed ſo ſtrong an oppoſition 
to free enquiry, that it was dangerous 
2 FO for 
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bor a man to know more than his neigh- 
bours. To make a man wiſe, in 


« this ſtate of ſociety, is to deſtroy his 
« peace,” ſaid he: my knowledge 


480 jg a burden to me, not becauſe I. 


« deſpiſe it, bur becauſe I cannot com- 


«© municate it.“ 


The remembrance of Waldorf and 
Helena became increaſingly dear to him, 
from having fallen victims to his phi- 
loſophy. Frequently would he retire 


to the ſacred ſpot where their remains 
were depoſited, and bewail their un- 
toward fate. Continuing the ſolitary 


habit, he grew quite miſanthropical, 


and kept up no converſe but with the 


grave, pouring out his tears on the un- 
conſcious ſurface, vainly lamenting the 
Vol. II. L misfortunes. 
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misfortunes of his friends, and the pangs 


of the philoſophers ; till, worn out by 
continued grief, he lingered a few ſhort 


days, and was found one morning, a 
ſtiffened corpſe, on the ſilent tomb of 


Helena and Waldorf. 
5 TRE END. 
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